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GERMAN LITERATURE, HISTORIOGRAPHY AND THEOLOGY 
IN NINETEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND: 


BY WALTER F. SCHIRMER 


On April 21st, 1788, in a lecture before the Edinburgh Royal Society, Henry 
Mackenzie drew attention to the new German drama and in particular to the 
irresistible power of Schiller’s Rauber. The degree of interest kindled can be 
seen in a letter of the young Coleridge, who wrote after a breathless perusal 
of Die Rauber: ‘My God, Southey, who is this Schiller, this convulser of the 
heart?? There now sprang up in all parts of the country literary circles in 
which German was studied and in which the revolutionary plays of Schiller, 
Biirger’s Lenore and Goethe's heart-stirring Werther were read in the original 
tongue. Such were —to mention only the best known — the Edinburgh 
circle of Scott and his friends and the Norwich circle grouped around 
William Taylor, forerunner of Carlyle and notable for his services to 
German literature. This spectacular rise of German literary influence was to 


_ receive a rude check when political developments — the French Revolution 


and the consequent tension between France and England — made German 
literature suspect of revolutionary tendencies. It was necessary thence- 
forward to avoid arousing such suspicions, and so this first period of German 
influence, which may be dated 1788-1813, peters out in a stream of romantic 
sensationalism (the Rinaldo Rinaldini bandit tales) and lachrymose sentimen- 
tality, as in Kotzebue’s plays and Lafontaine’s family novels. This vision of 
Germany, which was at best fantastic and picturesque, and which lingers on 
in Byron’s romanticized vision of the Rhine, now appears to us one-sided 


and hackneyed. 


Il 


The second epoch, which begins with Mme de Staél’s De I’ Allemagne and 
ends with Carlyle’s essays (it can thus be dated 1813-32), had the merit of 
reaching a more correct view of Germany. Mme de Staél directed attention 
to the peculiar genius of the German mind as manifested in Wallenstein, 
Faust and the literature of the classical period and originated the notion of 
a land of thinkers and poets. In her footsteps followed Blackie, Lockhart, 
Hayward, Campbell, Jameson, Austin, Robertson, who were all to become 
intermediaries of German ways of thought. What interested them was not 
the artistic and formal aspect of things, but the revelation in the literature 
of Germany of a particular vision of the universe. G6tz, Werther, Nathan, 


1 A lecture delivered before the University of London on February 14th, 1947. Translated from the 
German by C. P. Magill. 
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Faust, Iphigenia, Wilhelm Meister were felt to be the exponents of a new 
philosophy of life, a new conception of the world. It was with this that 
Coleridge was concerned during his sojourn in Germany from 1798 to 1800. 
To him, and to Carlyle after him even German idealism was no mere 
philosophical technicality but a force interpretative of life and imparting 
meaning to it. The edifice of Kant’s thought seemed to him to bridge the 
gulf between faith and knowledge and to make possible a philosophical 
Christianity. He found this philosophy of life, too, in the aesthetic criticism 
of A. W. Schlegel, with which he felt so strange an affinity and which he 
used extensively in his own interpretation of Shakespeare. Characteristically 
enough, he did not take over Schlegel’s formal system but adopted, like 
Hazlitt in later years, the sympathetic and interpretative attitude to the 
poet which is a feature of Romantic criticism; he took over, in fact, not the 
art criticism but the interpretation of life. Henry Crabb Robinson, one of 
Mme de Staél’s mentors, a friend of Knebel and the first serious exponent 
of Goethe in England was a less arbitrary and for that reason more trust- 
worthy intermediary than Coleridge. Robinson was one of the founders 
of London University, of the present University College, which he attempted 
to organize on the German model, on the principle of unfettered scholarship 
which Schleiermacher had laid down for the University of Berlin. The 
close cultural relations between England and Germany can be illustrated by 
reference to two women: Anna Jameson, the friend of Adele Schopenhauer 
and Ottilie von Goethe, who, supplementing Mme de Staél, gave romantic 
impressions of urban Germany and revealed the country as a homeland of 
the plastic arts, and Sarah Austin, whose interests included German scholar- 
ship and who translated historical works by Raumer, Niebuhr and Ranke. 
Sarah Austin might have written a counterpart to Mme de Staél’s book on 
Germany, had not the political rise of Germany caused her sympathies to 
cool. Once more the menacing shadow of political events fell across the 
scene. Then Carlyle raised his powerful voice and renewed, reinforced and 
gave depth to Mme de Staél’s vision of Germany. To him, Goethe was a 
guide pointing the way from a night of pessimistic gloom to an ideal day. 
In consequence it was by the moralist rather than by the artist that he was 
influenced. In this sense he set up his own image of Goethe and all others, 
Kant, Novalis, Jean Paul, interested him only in so far as they confirmed the 
principles which he himself had deduced from Goethe. The result may well 
be arbitrary and lead to an occasional injustice, but he made his fellow- 
countrymen closely aware of German intellectual values and also widened 
the circle of German authors known in England. With him the second and 
most fruitful period of German influence comes to an end. It introduced 
German idealism to England, stamped Germany as the home of Romanticism 
and the Germans as a people of thinkers and poets. 





this 
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Ill 


The third epoch, which extends from Goethe’s death to the moment when 
the vision of Germany pales, from 1832 to approximately 1890, shows by 
comparison a sad falling off. Practically no new German writer is dis- 
covered during this period; and that idealistic Germany, whose revelation 
had been of such moment to the whole second epoch becomes, in the third, 
little more than an insipid cultural experience, or, indeed, a pedagogic affair. 
But this apparent decline reveals itself, on closer inspection, as a faithful 
adherence to the original interest which, it will be remembered, attached 
itself primarily to the content of German literature and to the interpretation 
of life which it conveyed. We can even discern a more penetrating study 
of German thought and letters, revealed, if nowhere else, in the scientific 
spirit which was making headway in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. It was, indeed, reserved to the new method of precise scholarship 
to carry out that artistic evaluation of German literature which had, in the 
past, often been neglected. The long struggle to appreciate correctly the 
whole personality and artistic significance of Schiller ended with Edward 


-Bulwer-Lytton’s translations of his poems and detailed ‘Critical Summary’; 


George Henry Lewes made an equally conclusive appreciation of Goethe in 
his biography, which has remained standard up to the present day. Although 
Lewes’s book is dedicated to Carlyle, his Goethe is not the representative 
German of Carlyle but rather the Greek; not the Christian but the Pantheist; 
not the sage, but the artist. His approach is compact of biographical, 
psychological and aesthetic elements — he employs the ‘Life and Works’ 
framework still normal in biography — and he interprets Goethe the classic 
as well as Goethe the scientist from a uniformly artistic point of view. 
Through this book Goethe again became in some degree a representative of 
German literature but no longer in Carlyle’s sense; he ceased to be the 
bearer of a German mission to England and the world; he became represen- 
tative in a much more restricted sense, almost devoid of national implica- 
tions, as a model poet, who could be a source of artistic experience to a 
particular cultural community. A direct outcome of this was the foundation, 
a generation later, of the English Goethe Society, whose activities and 
publications have since made it the authoritative centre of all English Goethe 
studies. 


IV 


Concurrent with this approach, which led in the direction of specialized 
study, we have the far-reaching efforts of Matthew Arnold to establish 
Goethe and German culture as a model for English literature. At first sight 
this would seem to be a return to Carlyle, but while Arnold builds on 
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Carlyle’s foundations he carries his work a stage further. Conclusive 
evidence of his purpose may be found in his discussion of Edmond Schérer’s 
conception of Goethe. Here he terms Goethe the greatest poet of modern 
times, not by reason of his poetic talent “but because he was at the same time, 
in the width, depth and richness of his criticism of life, by far the greatest 
modern man’. Matthew Arnold, like Carlyle, like the Oxford Movement, 
like Ruskin, was convinced that his age had need of a reformation, of 
spiritual salvation, of liberation from the petrified forms of the past. But 
he did not look to the idealism, compounded of Goethe and Kant, which 
Carlyle had formulated for this liberation; he sought it in the creation of an 
intellectual basis for a new European culture. Hence the description of 
Goethe as ‘the great dissolvent’, who released Europe from a petrified 
tradition. Hence his appreciation of Lessing and Herder, hence too his 
rejection of German Romanticism, which Carlyle held to be the heir of 
Goethe, and the allocation of this role to Henrich Heine, who was like 
Goethe a combatant in humanity’s war of liberation and who introduced 
a new epoch of literature through ‘his intense modernism, his absolute 
freedom . . . his bringing all things under the point of view of the nineteenth 
century’. The key to this evaluation lies in the meaning attached by Arnold 
to the idea of ‘culture’. He extends the range of this idea, which he had 
derived from Goethe and which had been to him a formative experience, to 
cover more than the field of the poet’s personality. His definition of culture 
accords with Goethe’s remark that ‘it is our duty to know well and to 
assess faithfully what others think, judge and believe, what they create and 
achieve’. It was a question of the all-round development of man, as Arnold 
thought he saw it realized in the schools and universities of Germany: art 
and life united in such a way that art became a guide to a higher form of 
existence, to perfection. This doctrine was susceptible of a dangerously 
egoistical interpretation and it was in fact the decline towards so-called 
‘self-culture’ and hedonism on the Walter Pater model which caused the 
ageing Arnold to direct his attention to religious problems. 


V 


With that we have reached the middle of the third epoch. One might 
say that in the second half of the nineteenth century German scientific 
method and German theology assumed the role which, in the first half, 
had been played by German philosophy and literature. Even personalities 
which had little or no contact with German literature, such as George 
Eliot, Charles Kingsley, Frederick Denison Maurice, were strongly in- 
fluenced by German theological thought. That vigorous pursuit of a 
synthesis of science and religion common to all active minds in Victorian 
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England received indeed a general impetus from German currents of 
thought, in which it may well have had its origin. Matthew Arnold had the 
problem as a legacy from his father, the head master of Rugby. Dr. Thomas 
Arnold, a man imbued with the most profound piety but none the less a 
disciple in historical and theological matters of the German philological 
method and German source criticism, introduced a progressive, liberal trend 
into English theology with his Principles of Church Reform. He insisted only 
on the essential element of Christian belief, and that he considered to be 
practical piety. Matthew Arnold discarded the ideas derived from Hum- 
boldt and Schleiermacher which were embodied in his father’s thought. 
He acclaimed Germany as the home of exegesis, he occupied himself with 
the writings of the Tiibingen school of Baur and Ewald, and he quoted 
David Friedrich Strauss. But as he lacked both innate sympathy for German 
Bible criticism and a secure personal faith, he attempted to replace super- 
natural religion by ethical idealism. Only the moral truths of Christianity 
are valid, not the belief in miracles and supernatural beings. God is but a 
poetic expression for ‘the eternal power, not ourselves, which makes for 
righteousness’. This ‘eternal power’, this ‘not ourselves’ is also defined by 
Arnold as a ‘natural law’. But since a law is not an active force but only the 
form in which action occurs, this leads to the positivist view that the divine 
consists only in the morally valuable actions and convictions of men and 
not in a power beyond and above them. Thus, if Arnold had pursued his 
thought to its logical conclusion, he would have arrived at the atheistic, 
humanitarian religion of Feuerbach and Comte; he evaded the issue with the 
observation that he had not the gift of philosophic thought. 

The foregoing leads to the conclusion that German theological influences 
in England took two paths. The first leads from critical Bible study to 
positivism, the second leads to Schleiermacher, who considered faith possible 
even ina scientific age. Asan example of the first trend, with which Matthew 
Arnold was only superficially associated, one can mention George Eliot, 
who translated David Friedrich Strauss’s Leben Jesu and Ludwig Feuerbach’s 
Wesen des Christentums and who then became an enthusiastic follower of 
Auguste Comte. She can be considered representative of that whole 
generation which, biased towards the natural sciences, replaced the old 
religious faith by the doctrine of Comte. This generation could make 
nothing of the German literature which had been a revelation to Carlyle and 
his time. Only the scientific Germany was of interest to it. It is noteworthy 
in this connection that the extreme theological trend, as represented by 
Feuerbach, found but few disciples in England and soon lost them to the 
Frenchman, Comte. 
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VI 


In the religious field, therefore, German scientific criticism was accepted 
only with reservations. All the greater is the influence of German historio- 
graphy (including Hegel’s philosophy of history), which established a new 
era in England, fundamentally different from that of Carlyle. It was the 
aim of Carlyle’s historical method to point a moral through the medium of 
biography and to make an effective impression by evoking a clear image of 
an historical age. Historiography is now primarily source criticism of a 
type introduced by Niebuhr, on the lines of the critical philological method. 
It was Niebuhr’s practice to scrutinize his sources, separating first hand from 
derivative accounts and disclosing the bias or point of view which guided 
the author’s hand. It was in time taken over in England, and thus Niebuhr 
became the model for, and indeed the father of, English historical writing 
in the Victorian era. Niebuhr, even more than Schlegel or Arndt, attracted 
English visitors and students to Bonn; his main work, his Roman history, 
was immediately translated into English (by the distinguished scholars Hare 
and Thirlwall) and had a numerous progeny in the field of Greek and 
Roman history: one recalls Thirlwall’s and George Grote’s History of Greece 
and Dr. Thomas Arnold’s uncompleted History of Rome. English interest in 
German historical writing continued without diminution and translations 
familiarized the English reader with all its major productions, from Heeren, 
Schlosser and Raumer, via Ranke and Mommsen, up to Gervinus and 
Gregorovius. In their acceptance of German historiography, English 
historians were concerned not so much with its practical method as with the 
spirit, the ethos, which informed all these researches. So much is clear from 
the words of Lord Acton, who defined the considered significance of 
German scholarship to lie in the last instance in its faith in the ‘logicality and 
harmony of all truth’. 


Vil 


German source criticism was, therefore, of great importance for English 
historical science. And what of theology: Did it merely lead in this case 
to agnosticism? It is clear that even those Englishmen who strove to re- 
vitalize religion and who turned aside from the path leading to positivism 
and atheism were influenced with particular force by the Tiibingen school. 
Dr. Thomas Arnold, his disciple and biographer A. P. Stanley, and Benjamin 
Jowett are the pioneers who around the year 1860, by the application to 
sources of the critical method, established a more liberal theology in England. 
Liberal theology implies on this context no less than a revitalization of 
religion. For it was a question of the principle that Christianity was not 
a theory or a speculation, but life itself and a living process. On this ground 
English and German religious conviction repeatedly met. The point was 
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made, in slightly different forms but with identical meaning by Coleridge 
and by Schleiermacher; by Coleridge who found in German philosophical 
idealism a means of reconciliation with the Church’s faith; by Schleier- 
macher, who had introduced a new reformation into Germany. These two 
names, in particular that of Schleiermacher, served as guiding stars to the 
classical philologist and theologian Julius Charles Hare, whose activity as 
an interpreter of German thought is of signal importance. 

Hare had early made contact with German culture; his parents had 
connections with the Weimar court, he was in Weimar as a child and learnt 
German as his mother tongue. In Cambridge he became the friend of 
Connop Thirlwall (with whom he later translated Niebuhr’s Roman history) 
and enjoyed particular esteem as a gifted connoisseur of English and German 
literature. ‘He had the finest collection of German authors I have ever seen 
in England’ was the judgment of H. C. Robinson, and his partiality for 
German culture cannot be denied. He translated Fouqué, he used Schlegel’s 
lectures, on the evidence of F. D. Maurice, for his own academic teaching, 
he wrote a defence of Niebuhr, and his book, Guesses at Truth, intended as 
a guide to Plato, became in fact a guide to German culture. The word 


culture is used here with deliberation, for Hare’s personality, with its 


universal interests, was equally susceptible to literary, scientific and religious 
stimuli. On many occasions Hare expressed his gratitude to the Germans. 
In one such passage he wrote: “Above all to them I owe my ability to 
believe in Christianity with a much more implicit and intelligent faith.’ 
This confession has reference to a time when in spite of all his inclination 
towards a life of scholarly retirement, he resolved to devote himself to 
pastoral work of a practical kind. He justified his choice in terms reminiscent 
of Schleiermacher: ‘A life of mere literary action is not all that is required 
from a minister of Christ’s Church, it ought always to be combined more or 
less with practical activity.’ The decision was made in Rome in the course 
of his association with Bunsen. Karl Josias von Bunsen, who shared Hare’s 
veneration for Niebuhr and Schleiermacher, was then Prussian minister in 
Rome and since England had no representative of her own at the Papal 
court, the Villa Frascati became the meeting place of the English and 
German communities. It was frequented by Graf York, August Wilhelm 
and Friedrich Schlegel, Cornelius, Overbeck, Von Carolsfeld and Sydow 
on the German side and on the English, by Colonel Scott, Lord Stuart, 
Lord Hastings, Philip Pusey, Thirlwall, Thomas Arnold, Julius and Augustus 
Hare. Bunsen, who had already influenced Hare’s friend Thirlwall in 
his choice of his clerical vocation, also strengthened the resolution of 
Hare. For some time Bunsen had been in close touch with English 
theology, especially with Dr. Arnold, with whom he maintained a 
lively correspondence. The gain was mutual: Arnold offered his interpre- 
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tation of Coleridge’s theological thought, Bunsen the ideas of modern 
German theology. It was on Arnold’s incentive that Bunsen created the 
‘Allgemeine Gebet- und Gesangbuch’ on the model of the Common 
Prayer Book, and after Arnold’s death he planned a continuation of 
Arnold’s critical edition of the New Testament ‘in memoriam Arnolds’. In 
agreement as they were with Arnold’s views, Bunsen and Hare became 
driving forces in the Broad Church movement, all the more powerful since 
the German theological ideas of which they were the vehicle gave to the 
movement its real life. These connections were further strengthened when 
Bunsen settled in England; there followed visits to Dr. Arnold in Rugby, 
acquaintance with Gladstone, intercourse with members of the former 
Norwich circle, and, as an outward sign of recognition, honorary degrees 
at Oxford and Edinburgh. With Hare, Bunsen continued to exchange 
opinions on religious matters, a connection which found public expression 
in theological treatises composed in common and which Bunsen was later 
to maintain, from Germany, by correspondence. The particular trend of the 
influence thus exerted on theology can be inferred from Bishop Stanley’s 
remark that Hare’s sermons were the nearest English counterpart to 
Schleiermacher’s discourses. Hare attempted to lead his hearers to religion 
by the path which Schleiermacher had marked out. He said, as Schleier- 
macher had said, that they had need of clarity and should learn to recognize 
the voice of God in the world. The universe revealed itself to us at every 
moment and it was the object of the religious life to become one with the 
infinite to identify oneself, caught up as one was in the finite, with the 
infinite. No part of life, not even science, should be excluded from this 
search and this knowledge. The epoch-making factor in Schleiermacher’s 
Reden iiber die Religion, the factor which explains the great impression made 
by them upon his contemporaries, was this very acknowledgment by a 
religious work of the rights of science and, conversely, the fact that a 
scientific mind was proud to proclaim the truths of religion. In harmony 
as he was with Schleiermacher’s thought, Hare also shared his broad-minded 
attitude: there should be room within the Church for differing views. That 
is indeed the first principle of the Broad Church movement. The important 
part played in the movement in England by Hare and the German school of 
theology which he represented will be fully apparent after a reference to other 
personalities connected with it. 


Vill 


The first of these is Hare’s disciple, John Sterling, whose life Carlyle has 
written, charitably enough, but lacking that tolerance of the thought of 
others to which he never attained. His biography must thus be supplemented 
by that of Hare. For Sterling was drawn towards Germany from two sides, 
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by Carlyle and by Hare. The two dissimilar influences are reflected in 
Sterling’s works, which are concerned on the one hand with German 
literature and on the other with theology. There is no need to examine in 
detail the opinions debated in his writings and more particularly in his 
conversations in the Sterling Club, for they contain nothing which could 
be considered an advance upon Carlyle and Hare. 

Of greater significance and influence than Sterling is Hare’s friend and 
fellow-thinker, the historian and theologian Connop Thirlwall. He belonged 
in Cambridge to a circle which cultivated the German language and read 
the historical and theological works of German authors. The effect of this 
stimulus was strengthened when Thirlwall made the acquaintance, in Rome, 
of Bunsen and Niebuhr and became a regular guest at the Tuesday evening 
gatherings at the legation. The talks on religious matters in which he took 
part aroused his enthusiasm for Schleiermacher, whose work on St. Luke’s 
Gospel he later translated, whom he heard preach during his London visit 
and whose personal acquaintance he made. In the Apostles’ Club, to which, 
in addition to Thirlwall and Hare, the distinguished theologians Maurice 
and Stanley belonged and which may be regarded as the cradle of the Broad 


Church movement, German science and theology was accorded a prominent 


position. “German’ was then equivalent to ‘freedom of thought’, and 
freedom of thought was the issue at stake in the nineteenth century. Even 
Hare’s friend and disciple, Frederick Denison Maurice, who became the 
spiritus rector of the Broad Church and as a thorough-going theologian had 
little interest for literature, was profoundly influenced by German science. 
Like his master he took as his starting-point German idealist philosophy, 
accepting the vision of Germany which the second epoch had established. 
The interest kindled by Hare was intensified by his friendship with Bunsen 
and later with Bunsen’s friend, Max Miiller, who taught oriental languages 
and comparative religion at Oxford. These associations caused him to view 
Germany as the home of science and he read Schleiermacher and Neander, 
Hegel and Kant, Fichte and Schelling, not to speak of many German 
theological works. None the less, Maurice introduces an age in which 
English theology begins to divert the tendencies derived from Germany 
towards goals often different from those originally envisaged. And so it 
happened that Maurice laid greater stress upon the divergent than upon the 
concordant factors and preserved, while acknowledging the debt owed to 
German thought, an attitude of aloofness towards it. 


IX 


The period of fruitful contact with German science and literature comes to 
an end towards the close of the nineteenth century. The trend of influence, 
which apparently diverges from literature towards theology, pursues in 
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reality a straight course, for even in matters of literature the focus of interest 
was the moral and philosophical evaluation of life. To this extent the range 
of influence remained wide despite its increasing restriction to scientific 
fields, a process characteristic of the whole nineteenth century. What 
follows is a new age in which the scepticism taught by science is turned 
against science itself. This development leads to a revaluation of literature 
which is capable, despite the troubled times, despite ceaseless wars and 
economic catastrophes, of bridging the gulf between the peoples, as is 
shown by the interest and deep understanding shown in England in most 
recent times for the poetry of Hélderlin and Rilke. 
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GERMAN LITERARY EXILES IN ENGLAND 
BY WILLIAM ROSE 


Durinc the nineteenth century both the turbulent thirties and the aftermath 
of the abortive revolution of 1848 contributed to the flow of emigrants from 
Germany to England. Few of these were advocates of social upheaval. The 
majority were men of liberal temper who combined the demand for a 
modicum of political reform with strong nationalist sentiment. Liberal 
aspirations throughout the first half of the nineteenth century went hand in 
hand with insistence upon the necessity for a united Germany, and many 
of the men who fled from reaction were able later to make their peace 
either with the far from liberal regimes of the German States before 1871 
or with the German Empire of Bismarck and the Hohenzollerns. Even 
reaction could be attractive when clothed in glory. 

Others remained in the country that had given them shelter, and both 
they and their descendants made, in many cases, a valuable contribution to 


English life. Among them were philosophers, scientists and medical men, 


journalists and authors, but in contrast to the mass emigration that followed 
upon the events of 1933 very few were of outstanding reputation as artists 
or men of letters. 

German political refugees had begun to settle in England in the ’thirties, 
but it was not until after the revolutionary movement, having come to a 
head in 1848, had collapsed in pitiful disaster that a swifter impulse set in. 
A temporary halt was sometimes made in other countries, in Belgium or in 
France, but the French Government in particular looked upon the guests 
from across the border with no favourable eye. England was more tolerant, 
and many made their homes here for several years, or even permanently, 
finding a living to a large extent either in journalistic activities or in teaching 
German language and literature at schools and universities. The most 
famous of the exiles at this time were, of course, Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels, whose writings while living in England have done so much to shape 
the Europe of today, but their literary compatriots were of lesser quality. 
Gottfried Kinkel, who lived in St. John’s Wood, taught for a time at 
Bedford College, and after some fifteen years in England moved to Ziirich. 
Arnold Ruge settled at Brighton, where he taught German at a number of 
schools and died in 1880, having previously become reconciled to the 
Hohenzollern Empire and been granted a pension by the Reichstag. Fer- 
dinand Freiligrath lived in Hackney and was busily employed in the City 
until he eventually returned to Germany, where he welcomed the new 
empire. Karl Blind took an active part during his sojourn in England in 
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promoting propaganda for Germany on the Schleswig-Holstein question. 
His stepdaughter, Mathilde Blind, who adopted his name, acquired a 
considerable contemporary reputation by her writings in English. Malwida 
von Meysenbug, author of the celebrated Memoiren einer Idealistin, lived for 
a time in London as governess in the house of Alexander Herzen, the 
Russian revolutionary. German scholarship benefited from the work of 
Karl Buchheim, Professor of German at King’s College, London, and Eugen 
Oswald, who taught for a time at University College and was one of the 
founders of the English Goethe Society. 

Not all the Germans who settled in England during these years were 
refugees. Among those who voluntarily left their homeland were Nikolaus 
Triibner, the publisher, and Friedrich Max Miiller, the famous orientalist, 
who held two chairs at different times in the University of Oxford and was 
the son of Wilhelm Miller, author of the Lieder der Griechen as well as of the 
well-known Miillerlieder and Winterreise cycles which Schubert set to music. 


There was considerable social life among the Germans in London, who 
founded clubs, established journals, and in 1859 celebrated the centenary of 
Schiller’s birth at the Crystal Palace with an address by Kinkel and a poem 
in honour of the occasion by Freiligrath. During both the Schleswig- 
Holstein dispute and the war with France in 1870-71, the fact that they were 
political exiles did not prevent Germans in England from supporting the 
cause of their native land. 

Some three-quarters of a century after the Schiller centenary, in 1932, 
another centenary was celebrated in London, that of Goethe’s death, and 
the brilliant reception at Fishmongers’ Hall which crowned the various 
functions was like a beacon in these islands to light the way from the cultural 
night into which Germany was within a few months to be plunged. Soon 
there began to appear among us men whose names had hitherto been 
familiar to students of contemporary German literature and the theatre and 
who, during the coming years, were to make their contribution to the 
cultural life of London. When the extent of the flight from Germany 
became manifest, it was evident that the refugees to this and other countries 
included a large proportion of her outstanding writers. Not all of them 
came to England, but among those who did were men of international 
reputation whose achievements had been recognized by the world at large 
and whom the country of their birth could ill afford to lose. France, Switzer- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Russia, Palestine and the Western hemisphere received 
their quota, but after the conquest of the major portion of the Continent by 
the Nazis, those who were not trapped in the subjugated territories resumed 
their trek westwards. 

The following account makes no attempt to enumerate all the literary 
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figures who settled in England during the years of oppression. It is merely 
a brief record of personal contacts entered into by the writer of this article, 
put down while still fresh in the memory in the hope that it may be of 
some interest to those whose field of study includes the German literature of 
our own day. 

In the autumn of 1933 the Duke of York’s Theatre announced forthcoming 
productions by a German company of Schiller’s Kabale und Liebe and 
Sudermann’s Heimat, under the direction of Professor Leopold Jessner. 
Appointed shortly after the end of the First World War to be Director of 
the Prussian State Theatre in Berlin and Principal of the School of Acting, 
Jessner had already made a name for himself as a theatrical producer at 
Hamburg and KG6nigsberg, and his productions during the years of the 
Weimar Republic raised the standard of German stage technique and acting 
to new heights. If Reinhardt was the greatest German romantic producer, 
the inventor of the Jessnertreppen, the breaking up of the stage into a series 
of steps, was the greatest intellectual producer that Germany has ever known. 
His inability to achieve success in this country was due in part to the differ- 
ence in the conditions under which he was forced to work. In Germany he 
had a State budget, was able to make use of every stage device that he 
required, and could enlist the services of outstanding actors in the German- 
speaking countries. These advantages have only to be mentioned for the 
difference in the conditions he found in England to be realized, but the 
attention he gave to the smallest details may be illustrated by two incidents 
during a rehearsal of Heimat that I was privileged to witness. In one of the 
scenes two characters, von Keller and the serving-lad, entered almost 
simultaneously, one from the back of the stage, the other from the side, both 
approaching the grim old Oberst Schwarze. Jessner was anxious that the 
serving-lad should begin to approach as soon as von Keller had taken a 
couple of paces and that the steps of the two of them should alternate in a 
distinct rhythm, to be heard by the audience, as they made their way 
towards the distant chair where old Schwarze was seated. It was a long 
time before Jessner could drill his actors into achieving the synchronized 
effect upon which he insisted, but at last he pronounced himself satisfied with 
the auditory impression. Unfortunately, at the first night’s performance the 
stage was covered with a thick carpet, and though the two actors marched 
towards their common goal in perfect rhythm, they did so in dead silence. 

The second episode took place when the Oberst was seated behind a small 
table. While speaking his lines the actor kept tapping his fingers on his 
knee, and Jessner interrupted him two or three times to tell him that he 
must not tap, but must keep his hand perfectly still on his knee. The actor 
insisted that he was not tapping — though he quite obviously was — but each 
time Jessner made him go back to his cue until he finally succeeded in 
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controlling the unconscious movement. The producer‘s efforts, however, 
were again thwarted. At the actual performance the table was covered with 
a cloth which reached to the ground and the actor’s hand and knee were 
invisible, so that even if his fingers were once more beating out a tattoo 
the audience could not have been aware of it. 

The exile of Leopold Jessner was a grievous loss to the German stage, and 
the English theatre did not take advantage of a unique opportunity to 
recruit his constructive mind and vast experience. In three lectures which 
he was invited to deliver by the University of London, and in a more 
informal talk to the students of King’s College, he afforded a glimpse into 
the producer's workshop that provided a measure of what the stage had 
lost when he was no longer allowed to pursue his craft. One evening at my 
house, when he was present with Stefan Zweig, Leonhard Frank and 
Robert Neumann, the four of them for some hours discussed little else but 
Shakespeare. As Jessner rose from his chair, a tall, dignified figure, to pace 
to and fro while he expounded a point with expressive gestures, I thought 
of what it might have meant if he had been given the opportunity to repeat 
in London his memorable production of Richard the Third. After visits to 
Czechoslovakia, Switzerland and Palestine as guest-producer, he went to 
America a couple of years before the war and died at Hollywood in 
December 1945. 

Stefan Hock, whose name was already known to students of German 
literature as the author of, among other scholarly works, a treatise on 
Grillparzer’s Der Traum ein Leben and as a theatrical producer, partly in 
collaboration with Reinhardt, found a fruitful field of activity as a teacher 
of stage production in England and Wales. He helped at summer schools in 
connection with the theatre and, I believe, produced one or more plays for 
the Eisteddfod. Some former students of King’s College, London, will 
remember a lecture he gave to them one morning on his personal reminis- 
cences of Hugo von Hofmannsthal, whom he had known as a young man 
and whose plays he had produced at the Salzburg festival. Stefan Hock was 
a most lively conversationalist and a keen observer of individuals and 
nations. During a discussion of the difference between English and German 
novels, he once commented: “When one reads an English novel one cannot 
fail to be aware of the existence of the British Empire. The hero or heroine 
generally has a brother in India, an uncle in Australia, or an aunt in South 
Africa, while other characters either come from or have a variety of relatives 
scattered about different parts of the world.’ 

If the course of events in Germany brought to us one of her two most 
distinguished theatrical producers, we owe to it also the presence among us 
of her most celebrated dramatic critic. Alfred Kerr was renowned and 
feared for his wit and sarcasm. A practised writer in the French language as 
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well as in his native tongue, he came to London after a sojourn in Paris, but 
he took less easily to the English idiom than to the French. His admiration 
for England is not incompatible with a nostalgia for the banks of the Seine. 
As he puts it in one of his poems, entitled ‘London’: 


Traiume, die vom Hydepark starten, 
landen stets (man weiss nicht, wie) 
in dem Tuileriengarten 
an der rue de Rivoli. 


Or in his own French version of this same poem: 


Jadmire Londres . . . Tout de méme: 
Paris, c’est différent, on l’aime; 
on l’aime; 
on l’aime! 
His gift for satirical verse can be studied in the volume Melodien which he 
published in 1938. Biting contempt for the Nazis has never been more 
cruelly expressed than in the lines: 


Und dass ichs nun zusammenfasse 
(Lassalle riet ‘festzustellen, was ist’): 
seht mal das Trio der Zukunftsrasse: 
Ein Irrer, ein Kriippel und ein Sadist. 
Die glauben, es sei Bedarf in der Welt, 
dass just ihr Dreck sich als Rasse erhilt. 
Die deutsche Zukunft sei dann gesichert 
(man kichert). 


If his travel-books and writings on the theatre are less well known in 
England than they ought to be, this is partly attributable to a style which, 
in its staccato, allusive concentration, has been the despair of would-be 
translators. 

Alfred Kerr, who last Christmas celebrated his eightieth birthday, once 
told me how, as a young man, he was a member of a delegation that visited 
Bismarck in his retirement at Friedrichsruh and was so moved that he 
stepped forward to kiss the old ex-Chancellor’s hand. It is an odd twist of 
fate that Kerr’s son should have been brought up in these islands and 
served during the Second World War as a pilot in the Royal Air Force. 
Looking rather like a daguerrotype of the Prince Consort, Kerr has been 
a familiar figure at international literary gatherings in London. He has 
written his memoirs of these years in England, packed with allusive reference 
and reflecting the impact upon him of the new life he began to lead in his 
middle sixties. They are not yet published, but when they are they will 
enrich incomparably the small but valuable collection of records by foreign 
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observers which enable us to see ourselves as others see us. It is to be hoped 
that eventually a sufficiently intrepid and accomplished translator will be 
found to make them available to a wider public. 

Of the poets and playwrights who first came to the fore as exponents of 
Expressionism, a few found no difficulty in transferring their allegiance 
from the ideal of international brotherhood to a bellicose patriotism and a 
belief in the redemptive powers of the German blood and soil. Of those 
who refused to betray the cause of humanity, Walter Hasenclever died by 
his own hand in a French internment camp, Ernst Toller in New York. 
Toller lived for a time in London, where he became something of a literary 
lion, his plays already being well known from the productions of the Stage 
Society and the Gate Theatre. The Yiddish Art Theatre of America per- 
formed in London a play of his called Das rote Gelachter, a title I did net 
recognize until I went to see it and found it was Hinkemann. On the three 
or four occasions on which I met Toller he was wrapped in impenetrable 
gloom. I sat opposite him one night at dinner when he hardly uttered a 
word. With a far-away look in his large, dark eyes he seemed a prey to 
melancholy introspection. Having been taken up by intellectuals of London 
society, he was unjustly taunted with being an Edelkommunist, but my 
impression was that he was desperately unhappy, and this was confirmed by 
his suicide shortly before the war. When he read the poems of his Schwal- 
benbuch to a large audience gathered at the invitation of the English Goethe 
Society in the Great Hall of King’s College, one felt that his experience in 
his fortress cell at Niedersch6nenfeld was still real to him. Perhaps, like the 
idealistic revolutionary of his play Hoppla! Wir leben!, he never became 
reconciled to the strange world in which he felt lost when he emerged from 
the prison gates. 

Leonhard Frank, the author of Karl und Anna, went to the United States 
after a short stay in England. He was distressed at his complete inability to 
absorb even the rudiments of the English language, but though he would 
lapse with an air of infinite sadness into long periods of silence, his handsome, 
ascetic features could light up as he engrossed his hearers with a tale of 
personal mystic experience. 

Franz Werfel, a friend of Chancellor Schuschnigg and high up on the 
list of those to be liquidated after the Anschluss, was luckily on a visit abroad 
when the annexation took place. He and his wife, the widow of Gustav 
Mahler, settled at Sannary in the south of France until the French collapse 
compelled them to take flight once more. They escaped over the Pyrenees 
on foot, and in his novel Das Lied von Bernadette Werfel fulfilled a vow he 
made at Lourdes. His interest in Roman Catholicism, which was manifest 
in this as in other works of his later period, led to a rumour that he had 
become a convert to that faith, but this he denied in a letter to a friend 
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which I was permitted to see. His interest in Judaism was no less evident in 
his novel of the prophet Jeremiah, Héret die Stimme, on factual details of 
which he had consulted his scholarly friend Dr. Bach, the Grand Rabbi of 
Vienna. His mind had a deeply religious, mystic tinge. Only a day or two 
before his death in the United States, in August 1945, after a long illness, 
he completed his last book, Stern der Ungeborenen, a projection of himself 
into a distant age a hundred thousand years hence, when mankind will have 
mastered all the physical restraints and afflictions by which it is now harassed, 
though the ultimate spiritual problems will still remain to be solved. 

Werfel’s concern that preoccupation with physical suffering should not 
cause us to be unmindful of the spiritual issues was illustrated by his speech 
at the annual congress of the International P.E.N. in Paris in 1937. We 
thought of the literary exiles, he said, and tended to forget the real exile, 
namely, literature itself. When I broached to him, during his visit to 
London in the following year, the subject of the resemblance between some 
of his poetry and that of Rilke, he replied that his mentality differed from 
that of Rilke, and that any affinity there might be would have sprung, not 
from personal influence upon him of the older poet, but from the circum- 
stance that they both came from Prague. 

Carl Zuckmayer, whose play Der fréhliche Weinberg, with its humorous 
realism, was one of the signs that the expressionist movement was coming 
to an end, is better known as the author of Der Hauptmann von Képenick. 
He paid only short visits to England, but his house at Henndorf on the 
Mondsee, near Salzburg, was a centre of delightful entertainment. Zuck- 
mayer was once a professional singer to his own accompaniment on the 
guitar, and one evening at Henndorf both he and Chaliapin sang as the 
guests sat round the table after supper. When Zuckmayer took over 
the guitar from the Russian bass, he found the latter had tuned it so low that 
it was some time before the strings could be restored to a more normal pitch. 
After the Anschluss, Zuckmayer emigrated to the United States, but he has 
since returned to Germany where he is helping to reconstruct the cultural 
life of the American zone. 

There is a sturdy strain in Zuckmayer, with his sheer pleasure in living, 
that is rooted in the soil. Even his vast sympathy with animals has a hard 
core of sound common sense. He once kept two or three fawns that had 
been taken in the fields while the harvest was being reaped. Stefan Zweig, 
who was visiting him, thought this rather cruel and suggested that they 
should be set free, but Zuckmayer explained that having been in captivity 
since they were very young they would be unable to maintain themselves if 
restored to unaccustomed freedom. German writers of the past fifty years 
have not been remarkable for vitality, but Zuckmayer, with his joyous 
love of robust song and of the countryside, is a vigorous exception. 


B 
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I first met Stefan Zweig when he was still living at his lovely house on 
the Kapuzinerberg at Salzburg. He showed me round the library in which 
his treasures were stored, his relics of Goethe, including a pen that the 
Olympian had used, his manuscripts of Beethoven and other musicians, his 
first editions, the volumes inscribed with personal dedications from their 
authors, and books, including the facsimile of the Manessische Handschrift, 
which had been specially bound and presented to him by the Insel-Verlag, 
whose owner, Dr. Anton Kippenberg, held him in particularly warm regard. 
Going out on to the balcony overlooking Salzburg under the stars, I found 
Theodor Daubler sitting there in the darkness. I asked him whether he lived 
in Salzburg, but he answered with a sigh, ‘Ich wohne in Berlin’. In the way 
he uttered the simple words could be felt the nostalgia for the south of this 
ardent lyric poet who had been born in Trieste. 

Five years later, in 1934, Zweig settled in London. The psychological 
atmosphere of Austria, he told me, had rendered it impossible for him to do 
creative work there. The shadow of National Socialism was already looming 
over Salzburg and all that Salzburg stood for at that time. After some years 
in London, where at his flat in Hallam Street one could meet writers from 
many countries of Europe, Jules Romains, Alexis Tolstoy and Don Luigi 
Sturzo, he moved to a house in Bath, but in 1940 he went to Brazil where, 
less than two years later, he died by his own hand at the summer capital 
of Petropolis, his wife, to whom he had not long been married, joining him 
in a suicide pact. The world he knew had slipped away from him bit by bit. 
In one country after another from which he had drawn spiritual and intel- 
lectual inspiration this citizen of the world saw the light of Western civiliza- 
tion flicker out, and he must have despaired of the possibility that it would 
ever be rekindled. Heine’s prophecy of the re-emergence of the old insensate 
Berserker frenzy had been fulfilled, but Thor with his giant hammer had 
shattered more than the Gothic cathedrals. Zweig’s last public appearance 
in this country was when he spoke at the graveside of Sigmund Freud in a 
North London cemetery. That great prober into the human mind, who had 
revealed its unsuspected depths, was himself a victim of the subconscious 
forces that had contributed to the poisoning of the German spirit. 

As Zweig’s friend and literary executor, Richard Friedenthal, has informed 
us, Zweig had thought of calling his autobiography My Three Lives. The 
first had been broken by the 1914 war, the second by the barbaric tide that 


began to roll in 1933, the third by the plunging of Europe into a new war. |) 


He had intended to conclude the story with the words, ‘I am ready for a 
fourth life’, but this upward surge of hope and strength did not last. 

Stefan Zweig, spiritually at home in many literatures yet deeply rooted in 
his native Austria, was a curious compound of the ideal and the practical. 
After he had lunched with me one day at the London School of Economics, 
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* | he told me over coffee in the Senior Common Room that he had just been 
1 | invited to spend nine weeks at Hollywood preparing film scripts. The fee 
© | offered him was £3000 per week plus travelling expenses. ‘But,’ he said, 
S | ‘I am fifty-three. I do not want to spend nine weeks of my life doing 
| hack work.’ There are, perhaps, few idealists who would scorn nine weeks 
5 | of hack work for such a fee! A few moments later he picked up a copy of 
> | the New Statesman, idly turned the pages, looked again at the cover, and 
1 murmured, ‘Sixpence! That is rather expensive, is it not?’ 
d Writing shortly after the outbreak of war to inform me that he had given 
d up his London flat and was now permanently installed at Bath, he spoke of 
'Y | his naturalization not yet being through —I did nothing to accelerate it 
'S | owing to a Hemmung to do anything for myself’ — and of his not having 
written a single line for the past three months, though he intended to set to 
al | work as soon as he was settled in his new house. ‘I have the enormous task 
10 | of my Balzac before me and should go to Chantilly for material. I will 
"8 | start anyhow and fill the gaps later; this war must finish one day for (as one 
| says in German) ‘‘Alles hat ein Ende, nur die Wurst hat zwei.” ’ 
an This letter, with its joke at the end, was the last I received from him. It 
'S' | reveals him to have still been full of plans for the future and apparently 
r©; | optimistic, though he was always able to inject humour into things that 
tal | must have hurt him deeply. When Die schweigsame Frau, his version of 
'™} | Ben Jonson’s The Silent Woman, was about to be produced as an opera under 
It. | the Nazi regime with music by Richard Strauss, Zweig’s authorship of the 
el | libretto being suppressed, the composer, who had been appointed President 
7“ | of the Reichsmusikkammer, wrote to Zweig to justify his co-operation with 
uld | the Nazi leaders in a system which involved the throttling of the arts in 
“ Germany. Zweig replied: “Vor Ihnen als Kiinstler nehme ich den Hut 
na dreimal ab, aber vor Ihnen als Menschen setze ich ihn mir dreimal wieder 
nee | auf.’ That comment deserves to be put on record. One can think of others 
ad in Germany to whom it would apply. 
ha Stefan Zweig always found time in a busy life to help others, and whether 
ous | one met him at a gathering in honour of the birthday of a German poet, 
F where he was taking the chair, at an anti-Fascist meeting in the East End 
_ where all the other speeches were in Yiddish and he alone spoke in German, 
The } oy strolling back to his flat through Upper Regent Street after attending the 
that } rehearsal of a concert at the Queen’s Hall conducted by his friend Toscanini, 
Vat- | he seemed to have become an integral part of the life of London. 
OF “| A frail figure often to be seen in the bookshops of London or at literary 
4 gatherings was that of the gentle poet, Max Herrmann-Neisse. The nostalgic 
@™| lyrics of Um uns die Fremde, published in 1936, bear witness to the longing 
ical. that haunted him amid the alien streets of London for the homeland he was 
miCSs) never to see again and for Ziirich, where he had halted for a time on his 
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path into exile. His poems give the impression that in Ziirich it was always 
summer, when one could bask in the sun during the day and spend the 
evening at a comfortable tavern, while in London it was always autumn, 
the streets always grey and enshrouded in fog, and there was nowhere to 
establish a Stammtisch. In Switzerland ‘war Wunschland Wirklichkeit und 
Marchengliick’, Ziirich seemed to be even more in his thoughts than his 
Silesian homeland on the Neisse, and the constant burden of his melancholy 
song is the loss of the comfort and simple joys he could never find ‘im 
gastlich guten Lande’ to which fate had driven him. Like the man feedin 
the birds in Hyde Park who remained standing silently after they had al 
flown away, the exiled poet himself seemed to be 


... ganz allein 
als Mensch in jener endlos bangen Leere, 
in der ein Mensch verdammt ist, Mensch zu sein. 


He could not bring himself to love London, as other exiles have done, 
and took refuge in dreams of the cosy warmth that he had found so congenial 
before the icy blast of 1933 stripped his little orchard of its blossom. He 
died in London in 1941. 

Of all the literary exiles the one who has become most acclimatized is 
perhaps Robert Neumann. Both in manner and bearing he fits easily into 
English surroundings, owing possibly to his Austrian adaptability, while his 
remarkable facility in the handling of the English language has enabled him 
not only to write his later novels in English, but even to appreciate the 
humour of slips which the best of translators cannot always avoid. The 
prize example in his collection concerns a passage in a novel where a school- 
girl says of a friend: “Sie sagte, ihre Mutter hatte zw6lf Kinder gehabt. Das 
war alles aufgeschnitten.’ The translation ran: “She said her mother had had 
twelve children and they were all circumcised’. As a master parodist, whose 
volumes Mit fremden Federn and Unter falscher Flagge will be remembered 
with gratitude by students of a literature which is not rich in humour, he 
has tried his hand at English parody and has also written other verse in 
English, though he has not yet published any of it. 

Lion Feuchtwanger, the skilful painter of crowded historical canvases, 
has always enjoyed a somewhat greater reputation in the English-speaking 
countries than in Germany. A review of Jew Siiss by Arnold Bennett in the 
Evening Standard, and possibly a column notice by a discerning young 
reviewer in The Times Literary Supplement, prepared the way for his sudden 
leap into the ranks of the best-sellers and a frenzied rush by English publishers 
to exploit a gold-bearing lode of whose existence they had hitherto been 
unaware. Soon the printing presses were running at top speed to pour out 
translations of contemporary German novels, and the success of Remarque’s 
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war novel two or three years later lent impetus to the flood. The phrase, 
‘Though I do not understand German, this seems an excellent translation’, 
became, with slight variations, familiar to readers of book reviews, and the 
Germans were astonished to discover how many great novelists were 
writing in the German tongue. 

Feuchtwanger, like Werfel, settled at Sannary in the Department of the 
Var until the war brought internment by the French in 1940. His experiences 
in French internment camps until his escape with the aid of American 
friends are recorded with calm dignity in his book, Unholdes Frankreich, 
translated as The Devil in France. He has lived in California since then, but 
some years ago he paid a visit to London during which he read extracts from 
a forthcoming novel to an appreciative audience at King’s College. His 
method of work is eminently careful and systematic. Three or four drafts 
are made before a book is ready for the publisher, and though each draft 
may vary little from its predecessor, it is typed out afresh and neatly bound 
in a different colour. His meticulous regard for stylistic effect may be 
judged from a recent letter in which he discussed this matter. ‘Ich priife 
meine Seiten sehr scharf nach, um ausfindig zu machen, ob ich ein Adjektiv 
oder eine Wendung streichen kann, und was stehen bleibt, ist nur das, was 
mir unentbehrlich scheint. Natiirlich kommt es vor, dass ich Adjektiva 
wiederhole, dann aber geschieht es mit Absicht, weil ich sie dem Menschen 
oder der Situation als Leitmotiv mitgeben méchte.’ 

Much of the dynamic of the Nazi upheaval sprang from its romantic 
appeal. During his recent visit to London, Thomas Mann, replied to an 
adverse comment on the Romantic writers, ‘Die deutsche Romantik, 
das ist der Wurm in der Rose.’ The ravages of the worm have gone deep 
indeed, but that something has been saved is due in no small measure to 
those who left Germany to carry on their creative work elsewhere. 








FRANZ KAFKA 
BY H. S. Rerss 


ALTHOUGH Franz Kafka (1883-1924) has made his impact upon the literary 
world, his position is still disputed. One of the few figures in twentieth- 
century German literature whose work has an international appeal, he is 
hailed by some critics as a genius and ranked among the great writers of our 
age. Others are not moved by his theme and even dismiss his work as the 
unreadable and meaningless fantasy of a semi-lunatic. 

There were hardly any exciting external events to mark Kafka’s life, but 
storm and strife raged within him. Born in Prague as the only son of 
German-speaking orthodox Jewish parents, he grew up in three traditions — 
the German, the Czech and the Jewish — and yet belonged to none. His 
early years were dominated by his father, a robust, self-made man, who 
was insensitive to the needs of his son’s highly-strung personality. From 
this domination Franz Kafka sought to escape. How profound its effect was 
is shown by a letter which, as a man of thirty-six, he wrote to his father to 
explain the oppressive nature of their relationship and to demonstrate his 
need to assert himself against the colossus that was his father. His adult life, 
however, was above all overshadowed by his work in the semi-govern- 
mental Workers Accidents Insurance Society, an absurd bureaucratic 
organism which was symptomatic of the decaying Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. There he experienced agonies of conflict between duty and his 
urge to write; for he found that his literary activities were foiled by his 
routine office-work, which in turn suffered since he expended a great deal 
of mental energy upon literary creation. He was unable to realize his aim 
of finding a vocation and a place in society. Most of his private life, too, 
seems to have been one prolonged series of frustrations. He was unable to 
achieve a satisfactory relationship towards his father. His relations with 
women were likewise unsuccessful. An unhappy engagement with a Berlin 
girl, a Fraulein F. B., with whom he felt it would be impossible to realize 
his ideal in marriage, added to his misery. Only in his last years when, having 
always been in ill-health, he fell a victim to tuberculosis, did he find some 
measure of happiness in his relations with Fraulein Dora Dymant with 
whom he lived until his death. 

His personal troubles were reflected in his spiritual condition, which was 
characterized by a ceaseless but ever-unsatisfied striving for faith and 
spiritual clarity. As a modern Western Jew he felt that he possessed no 
religious roots. Neither the dogma of the Christian Church nor that of 
Jewish orthodoxy could give him assurance. He wrote in his journal: 
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[ have neither like Kierkegaard been guided into life by the already failing 
hand of Christianity nor have I like the Zionists clutched at the extreme hem 
of the vanishing Jewish cloak of prayer. I am the end or the beginning.* 


It is in his journal that the story of his inner life, the drama of a soul in 
travail, is depicted. The anguish and pointlessness of an existence without 
God and without spiritual certainty are expressed in a laconic entry: “Sunday, 
19th July 1910. Slept, woke up, slept, woke up. A wretched life.’ 

It is then symptomatic of his state of mind that he likened life to: 


An endless dreary Sunday afternoon, devouring whole days, an afternoon that 
consists of years. Alternately tramping the streets in despair and lying appeased 
on my couch. Sometimes amazement at the colourless clouds, as they pass by, 
meaningless, almost without a break. 

You are spared for a great Monday. 

Well spoken but Sunday never ends!* 


In face of this misery he could only entertain ‘vague hope’ of, ‘vague 
confidence’ in salvation. It is only by recording his thoughts that he could 
find relief. To his diaries he clung fast, for it was there that he wanted to 
cast anchor. His words “Writing as a form of prayer’® characterize his 
endeavour. Since it was, however, a substitute for religion it was in the last 
resort a subsidiary and even irrelevant element in his struggle for salvation 
and spiritual clarity, for it provided a release from the burden of his con- 
sciousness. This also accounts for his final instructions to his friend and 
literary executor Max Brod to destroy the unpublished manuscripts which 
then constituted the major part of his writings — a request with which Brod 
felt he could not comply. 

Kafka’s temperament allowed of no final conclusions. Perpetually 
oscillating between despair and hope, he saw man living in spiritual chaos 
and amidst external confusion, now lulling himself into a false security, now 
on the verge of an utter collapse of all his beliefs. A forlorn individual 
himself, Franz Kafka erected a monument to the loneliness and anguish of 
man. His most intense description of that complete isolation is found in 
Der Bau (The Burrow), a late short story in which he described the antics 
of an animal on a symbolic quest for security. Ultimately the animal is 
destroyed since its disease of mind and lack of confidence undermine the 
defences of the burrow into which it has sought in vain to escape for safety. 
We witness the failure of an egocentric life. Isolated in a world where there 
seems to be neither help nor hope anywhere, man only too easily falls a 


1 FRANZ Karka, Gesammelte Werke, Berlin-Prague, 1935-37. Bd. 6, p. 158. 
2 Ed. cit., Bd. 6, p. 14. 4 Ed. cit., Bd. 6, p. 110. 
3 Ed. cit., Bd. 6, p. 111. § Fd. cit., Bd. 6, p. 238. 
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victim to persecution. Thus Kafka’s work reflects the experience of the 
hunted creature. Die Verwandlung (The Metamorphosis), that telling story of 
Gregor Samsa who finds himself one morning on awakening changed into 
a huge cockroach, is an example of these tales of persecution, for Gregor 
Samsa is a slave to his family and to the commercial machine. Kafka depicts 
the gradual destruction of the individual, for we read how Gregor grows 
accustomed to his humiliating and disgusting condition and even develops 
a liking for stale food, for climbing up the walls of his room and for swinging 
down from the ceiling. Gregor’s desire to be unselfish and his aspirations 
for a higher spiritual life, symbolized in his endeavour to help his mother 
or in his liking for music, are foiled by the domination of his family and by 
commercialism. His life ends, as an example of meaningless human existence, 
amidst the squalor of his animal environment, while the rest of his family 
lives on, callous to the tragedy of Gregor’s life and death. 

When experiencing this kind of persecution, man can but gaze into his 
own soul, for he has only himself to turn to when he finds himself cast out 
from the society of his fellow-men. This feeling of isolation and persecution 
gives him an overwhelming sense of guilt. His conscience comes knocking 
at the gate of his consciousness, imperiously demanding entry. It will make 
his mode of thought and manner of conduct seem entirely mistaken and 
wrong. Yet when he applies his powers of reason he can discover no faults 
in his behaviour. Thus it is a guilty conscience that drives the hero of Der 
Prozess (The Trial) along on the road of life. This uncompleted novel is the 
story of Joseph K., the assistant manager of a bank who finds himself 
arrested one morning by warders who derive their authority from a court of 
law which seems somehow not to belong to the realm of ordinary experi- 
ence. Yet his investigations into the machinery of this court show that, 
however ludicrous it may appear to be, its power is seemingly unbounded. 
Joseph K. is a modern version of Everyman; he is the l'homme moyen sensuel, 
the bank clerk who leads an average bachelor’s life, a routine existence, 
varied merely by weekly visits to a waitress and by evenings in a public 
house amidst a circle of friends. Yet he is Everyman with a twist, for he 
possesses philosophic curiosity and the desire for spiritual clarity. Fragments 
of the hero’s life are depicted as he seeks to discover the truth about the 
court and the crime of which he is guilty. The more he discovers the more 
he becomes confused. Joseph K. remains a man who cannot see the light. 
Still uncomprehending, he is executed like a dog on the shores of a lake. 
Only in the last moments of his life does he mutely accept his doom and 
dumbly recognize the existence of a superior justice which he could never 
fathom in life. The theme of Der Prozess is then an inquiry into the nature 
of justice and into the right way of life for man. Kafka characterized the 
hopelessness of this endeavour in an aphorism: 
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Only our conception of Time allows us to refer to the Day of Judgment by 
that name; in reality it amounts to constant summary justice.’ 


In this novel reason rebels, though in vain, against the injustices of which 
life seems to consist. The journey through the mind of man ends, not in 
a rational understanding of the mysterious and apparently unjust forces that 
mould one’s life, but in an outcry of despair. Kafka expressed it in one of 
the most condemning of his aphorisms: 


Some deny that misery exists by pointing to the sun, he denies that the sun 
exists by pointing to misery.* 


There can be no intellectual answer to this problem, for eternal justice 
seems beyond man’s comprehension. The condemnation of Joseph K. is 
implicit in the futility of his merely rational approach. A similar attitude of 
mind dooms the officer in In der Strafkolonie (In the Penal Colony), where 
a whole world of false beliefs seems to break down. 

It is faith which these rational men like Joseph K. lack, and faith seems the 
only alternative to utter despair. For that faith man must search, as Parzival 
searched for the Grail. The same quest is portrayed in Kafka’s other impor- 
tant novel, Das Schloss (The Castle). Its hero, K., comes to the village as 
a land-surveyor in the service of the count; his whole life in the village, 
however, is but one prolonged struggle for recognition of this position, 
since none of the villagers seems to know anything about his appointment. 
Every decision is referred to the castle which appears completely to dominate 
the life of the village. 

All his attempts to gain access to the castle are futile and merely seem to 
lead him further and further astray. Only on the threshold of death does he 
receive an ironically belated message from the castle to the effect that his 
position in the village community has been recognized at last, not because 
of any claim of his own but owing to other relevant circumstances. 

The tragedy of K.’s life lies in the elusiveness of the castle which in a way 
is a symbol of his hopes and longings —and even of divine grace and 
salvation. The castle merely manifests itself in ludicrous and incomprehen- 
sible ways. The activities of its officials present an extreme caricature of 
bureaucracy, for in their offices huge files are passed to and fro while the 
officials seem to sleep in their chairs. Their behaviour appears to be as 
senseless as that of the court officials in Der Prozess, or of the animal in Der 
Bau, as the futile attempts of Gregor Samsa to lead a higher life. If salvation 
there be, it is beyond the powers of man to discover any relationship between 
ijt and human effort. The task to be fulfilled by man seems as big as human 
life itself. On the path of life appearances cannot be trusted. Everything is 


1 Ed. cit., Bd. 6, p. 204. 2 Ed. cit., Bd. $5, p. 280. 
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under the shadow of doubt. Every step on the road appears strange and 
contradictory. The road itself seems to give way under the feet of the 
pilgrim, and the goal appears like an ever-unattainable mirage dancing away 
into the distance. Yet hopeless as man’s search appears, Das Schloss reflects 
man’s hope in the possibility of salvation, even if frustration is seemingly 
always his lot. Kafka felt that spiritual life alone really matters and that 
physical life is only the evil in the spiritual world. For him man belongs to 
God, and in that belief he found hope. 

To Kafka personal relationships matter. To fail in them accentuates man’s 
isolation. The incapacity of the heroes of Der Prozess and Das Schloss to 
enter into lasting and satisfactory relations with a woman seems to lie at the 
root of their implicit guilt. Through women Joseph K. seeks in vain to 
approach the court. It is significant that on his way to execution he sees a 
figure hovering ahead which looks like Fraulein Biirstner, whose love he 
had sought in vain. K. in Das Schloss feels that there is some connection 
between women and the castle, yet he can never discover the true nature 
of this connection. He seeks to gain admittance to the castle through 
his affair with Frieda, who is a barmaid in the ‘Herrenhof’, an inn patronized 
by castle officials, and also the mistress of Klamm, a very powerful official. 
K. seeks to obtain an interview with Klamm, although he has no conception 
what he is to say to him or expect from him. In his quest for the castle he 
neglects Frieda, and she breaks off their engagement, which represents a 
vital defeat for K. 

The highest ideals seem to involve the greatest compromises. K.’s desire 
to obtain access to the castle through Frieda ends in their love-making on 
the beer-stained tavern floor. The man who fails in his personal relation- 
ships, the bachelor type, is therefore in Kafka’s opinion doomed to un- 
happiness, since awareness of the unsatisfactory and incomplete nature of 
his life only compels him to yearn for the unattainable. This theme is 
implied in these two novels and is echoed in other stories, such as Blumfeld, 
ein alterer Junggeselle (Blumfeld, an elderly bachelor), where, indeed, it is the 
sole theme. 

Man’s finite nature prevents him from discovering the truth about ulti- 
mate issues. Hope for happiness and salvation can only be achieved through 
trust in God’s understanding of the error which is the inevitable quality of 
human action. Only by courageously accepting human imperfection can 
he acquire the faith which he so ardently desires. In one of his fragmentary 
tales, Beim Bau der Chinesischen Mauer (The Great Wall of China), Kafka 
expresses the thought that it is only given to man to perceive fragments of 
human achievement and to experience parts of reality. Reason is only of 
avail when applied to problems limited in their scope: “Try with all your 
might to comprehend the decrees of the high command, but only up to a 
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certain point, then cease your meditation.’ How to do this, however, was 
Kafka’s difficulty. He rebelled against the limitations set for man. They 
filled him with horror: “The rigid finite form of the human body is fearful.’ 

He wanted to do the seemingly impossible — to know absolute truth and 
to possess utter certainty by means of rational knowledge. Humility alone 
can provide the answer. Of all the heroes of Kafka it is only the naive hero 
of the novel, Amerika (America), the youngster Karl Rossmann, who realizes 
fullness of life, after having undergone many degrading and meaningless 
experiences without harming his inner self. Through the symbolism of the 
‘Nature Theatre’ of Oklahoma in the last chapter of this novel Kafka sought 
to express this idea. 

In the story Die Forschungen eines Hundes (The Investigations of a Dog) 
Kafka surveys man’s attempt to understand the meaning of life. The 
protagonist, the dog, obtains freedom by recognizing the limitations of 
human existence and by a sense of the reality of the spiritual world. Calmly 
the dog can smile at the frantic aberrations of his youth in his quest for truth 
realizing both the hopelessness and the indispensability of philosophic 
inquiry. The whole temper of Kafka is summed up in the dog’s words: 
‘Solitary and withdrawn, pre-occupied only with my poor and hopeless, 
but to me indispensable investigations, that is how I live.’* 

In his imaginative writing Kafka, like Proust, reflected his own perpetual 
alternation between one mood and another; his work, however, does not 
reveal any progressive development. In its greater part he viewed the land of 
despair, for fear and hopelessness mostly prevailed over trust and confidence. 
He showed the blind alleys into which human reason can lead man and 
depicted the ever-recurring frustration which man like a modern Sisyphus 
has to experience. From his condition there seemed no escape. Still his 
courage enabled him to retain a belief in the indestructible element in man; 
he felt, therefore, that over those mountains of despair, however gigantic 
they be, there led a road to the plain of hope, although it might not always 
be clearly distinguished in the fog of life. To progress on it the traveller 
must needs possess faith and humility, submissiveness and patience. 

All Kafka’s inner experience is made alive and convincing by his art. He 
attains his effects above all by the skilful blending of two worlds — the 
world of actual reality and the superstructure of an irrational world. This 
irrational world, an expression of his obsessions, serves as a symbol of 
spiritual reality and as a caricature of the actual world. Both worlds exist 
side by side. The realistic glimpses of city or country life which impress 
themselves upon the hero’s mind are telling and even powerful. By a few 
strokes Kafka succeeds in conjuring up the life of a bank official in a big city 
or of a stranger visiting a village. The irrational world which intrudes into 


1 Ed. cit., Bd. $, p. 73. 2 Ed. cit., Bd. 6, p. 110. 3 Ed. cit., Bd. 5, p. 234. 
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this world is accepted by the reader since the rational intelligence of the hero 
accepts it and since man’s desire to grasp the irrational is aroused by these 
absurd visions which Kafka calls up. 

The story progresses either by description of the reflective wanderings of 
the mind as in Die Forschungen eines Hundes and in Der Bau, or by way of 
dialogue as so frequently in Das Schloss. By this method Kafka reveals the 
human mind, depicts its reaction to the absurd events and puts his question 
whether there is a meaning in life. Kafka’s speculations take place in the 
night of despair, of fear and of turmoil where the dawn of hope seems far 
away. On the creation of this atmosphere depends the effect of his work on 
the reader. His strange worlds represent the very fears of man. They show 
him stripped to his bare self, confronted with the dark powers of life, with 
the irrational element in his existence. In them man’s experiences appear as 
dreams which are full of obsessions. In its most concise form this night- 
marish atmosphere is depicted in his parable-stories; in tales such as Der 
Jager Gracchus (The Hunter Gracchus), Das Ehepaar (The married Couple) and 
Der Schlag ans Hoftor (The Knock at the Manor Gate), Kafka creates an image, 
a mood of haunting intensity which is suggestive of his own state of mind 
and which makes these stories unforgettable. 

Perhaps the macabre and morbid aspects of life receive too much stress. 
When his imagination does not dwell in the climate of the absurd his 
narrative powers fail. Thus the novel Amerika does not move the reader 
as Das Schloss and Der Prozess; it lacks the urgency which their portrayal of 
human anguish conveys. 

A certain sense of humour, however, brings occasional relief to the intense 
oppressive horror which marks all his works. It proceeds from the position 
which Kafka adopted in face of the tremendous spiritual problem that 
confronts mankind if it lacks faith. His comic situations spring from the 
absurdity of rational endeavour in its effort to grasp the significance of 
irrational events and actions. Sometimes his humour only emphasizes his 
despair, but on the whole the very existence of laughter introduces a ray of 
light into what is otherwise a most gloomy scene. 

Symbolism is the key-note in Kafka’s art. He used the symbol, not for 
any definite interpretation of events in his stories, but to usher the reader 
into a climate of the absurd — to recreate his own experiences within the 
caricature of the real world. His language, however, is as simple as his 
subject-matter is complex. His style is characterized by terse, sober prose 
and by neat, carefull y composed sentences which yet do not lack the power 
of sweeping the reader into a state of excitement. It is the directness of his 
words that renders his aphorisms and diary entries memorable. Kafka was, 
in fact, a consummate stylist. 

In its method and theme his work is akin to that of the Expressionists who 
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are concerned with universal problems, whose characters are abstractions 
and whose works reflect a highly technical and urban civilization. His 
novels, if novels they are, represent yet another phase in the dissolution of 
this art form. The sense of disintegration in his work links it with the Post- 
Symbolists, such as W. B. Yeats, Rainer Maria Rilke, James Joyce and T. S. 
Eliot, who were all conscious of the widening gulf between life and culture 
and the change in the fundamental values of modern society already dia- 
gnosed by Kierkegaard and Nietzsche. Kafka, however, possesses a spiritual 
kinship above all with Dostoievsky, whose work is likewise centred around 
his quest for the meaning of life. 

The work of Franz Kafka reflects that feeling of spiritual anguish which is 
so characteristic an experience in modern life. In his world the individual no 
longer possesses either the ability or the opportunity to develop his personal- 
ity and to realize his individuality, as so many underdogs of modern society 
likewise have to discover both in war and in peace. Yet if the underdog is 
to remain sensitive to higher things he must needs seck to diagnose the 
human situation and ask himself the question whether life is absurd and 
unjust or whether it has a meaning. So his life is a series of crises, reflecting 
the fundamental crisis of a disintegrating world. In this soulless jungle a 
life can suddenly be changed by forces coming as if from nowhere. Such is 
the experience of the protagonists in Der Prozess, Der Schlag ans Hoftor 
and Die Verwandlung. 

Kafka’s world is a world of confusion, where man is at war with God. 
Albrecht Diirer, in his great engraving Melancolia I, has expressed an 
attitude of despair which seems like a pictorial representation of Kafka’s 
vision. It isan existence based on anxiety. Disorder, confusion, a life without 
God and without purpose, are portrayed in the figure of Melancholy sitting 
amidst her instruments, apathetic, unable and unwilling to perform any 
action. Diirer, however, could also picture order, confidence and man at 
peace with God in his other great engravings of the same period, Ritter, Tod 
und Teufel (Knight, Death and Devil) and Hieronymus im Gehduse (St. Jerome 
in his cell). 

Kafka lacked the firm basis which Diirer, living in an age of stronger 
faith, possessed. Kafka’s work shows him aware, even in advance, 
of the position of modern man. It also opens up endless avenues of 
speculation. Its symbolism and obscurity give rise to many interpretations. 
The haunting quality of his imagination seizes the reader’s mind and moves 
him deeply, if but for a moment he will lay aside his critical and rational 
faculties. To many readers Kafka has an irresistible appeal which undoubt- 
edly often makes them over-estimate his importance. The interest which 
many intellectuals take in his work is perhaps of sociological significance, for 
it seems to indicate an affinity with the psychological and spiritual unrest 
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that characterized Kafka’s neurotic personality. His morbid fantasies seem 
almost symptomatic of the decadence and decay of our civilization. By his 
portrayal of the hopeless maze of human aberration and the horrors of 
human anguish he gave expression to many absurd and fearful events of our 
age. Franz Kafka saw hell, conjured up its flames and yearned to pierce 
beyond them to the azure heights of clarity. In this lies the significance of 
his genius. 
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FOUR POEMS 


BY FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE AND HERMANN Hesse? 


TRANSLATED BY EMMY WOLFF AND K. W. MAURER 


1 The Editors acknowledge with thanks Mr. Hermann Hesse’s kind permission to reproduce these 








VENEDIG 
VON FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE 


An der Briicke stand 

juingst ich in brauner Nacht. 
Fernher kam Gesang: 
goldener Tropfen quoll’s 
iiber die zitternde Fliche weg. 
Gondeln, Lichter, Musik — 
trunken schwamms in die Dammrung hinaus. 


Meine Scele, ein Saitenspiel, 
sang sich, unsichtbar beriihrt, 
heimlich ein Gondellied dazu, 
zitternd vor bunter Seligkeit. 
— H6rte jemand ihr zuz... 
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VENICE 
FREE TRANSLATION BY EMMY WOLFE 


On the bridge at night. 

Slowly the night grew brown. 
Faint a song afar: 

drop after golden drop — 

sedien aquiver with rippling sound. 
Barges, music and lights — 

lost in twilight and ecstasy. 


And my soul, an aeolian harp 
sounded, stirred mysteriously, 
gently my song, my gondola-song, 
swaying with glow and overjoyed. 
— Was it rising unheard? .. . 
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VEREINSAMT 
VON FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE 


Die Kriahen schrein 

und ziehen schwirren Flugs zur Stadt: 
bald wird es schnein — 

wohl dem, der jetzt noch — Heimat hat! 


Nun stehst Du starr, 

schaust riickwarts, ach! wie lange schon! 
Was bist Du Narr 

vor Winters in die Welt entflohn: 


Die Welt — ein Tor 

zu tausend Wiisten stumm und kalt! 
Wer das verlor, 

was Du verlorst, macht nirgends halt! 


Nun stehst Du bleich, 

zur Winter-Wanderschaft verflucht, 
dem Rauche gleich, 

der stets nach kaltern Himmein sucht. 


Flieg, Vogel, schnarr 

Dein Lied im Wiistenvogel-Ton! — 
Versteck, Du Narr, 

Dein blutend Herz in Eis und Hohn! 


Die Krahen schrein 
und ziehen schwirren Flugs zur Stadt: 
bald wird es schnein — 


weh dem, der keine Heimat hat! 
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SOLITARY 
FREE TRANSLATION BY EMMY WOLFF 


The crow will scream 

to town on rending wings to roam, 
and snow will gleam — 

To have a country yet, a home. 


Now petrified 

you're looking back, so much too long! 
You fled. Now hide, 

you fool, as winter comes along. 


The world, a door 

te many deserts, dumb and bare! 

Who lost before, 

what you have lost, will stop nowhere. 


Now; torn and white, 
through winter wandering alone, 
like smoke in flight, 


towards colder skies forever blown! 


Do croak, you crow, 

your desert-bird song quite forlorn 
and hide in snow 

and ice, you fool, your heart in scorn. 


The crow will scream, 

to town on rending wings to roam 
and snow will gleam — 

alas — no country now, no home! 
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ENDE AUGUST 
VON HERMANN HEsseE 


Noch einmal hat, auf den wir schon verzichtet, 
Der Sommer seine Kraft zuriickgewonnen; 
Er strahlt, zu kiirzern Tagen wie verdichtet, 
Er prahlt mit gliihend wolkenlosen Sonnen. 


So mag ein Mensch am Ende seines Strebens, 

Da er enttauscht sich schon zuriickgezogen, 
Noch einmal plétzlich sich vertraun den Wogen, 
Wagend im Sprung die Reste seines Lebens. 


Ob er an eine Liebe sich verschwende, 

Ob er zu einem spaten Werk sich riiste, 

In seine Taten klingt, in seine Liiste 
Herbstklar und tief sein Wissen um das Ende. 
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AUGUST ENDS 
TRANSLATED BY K. W. MAURER 


Yet once again the summer, though belated, 

Wins back the strength we thought was past and done; 
Its glory into short days concentrated 

Glows with the splendour of unclouded sun. 


So might a man, already done with strife, 
And from the fray withdrawn in disillusion, 
Suddenly dare again the waves’ confusion, 
Risking in one last plunge the rest of life. 


Whether in a late love himself he spends, 

Or to a late work all his effort turns, 

In deed or in delight his mind now burns 
Deep, autumnal-clear, knowing how all ends. 
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ICH BIN EIN STERN 
VON HERMANN HEsseE 


Ich bin ein Stern am Firmament, 
Der die Welt betrachtet, die Welt verachtet, 
Und in der eignen Glut verbrennt. 


Ich bin das Meer, das nichtens stiirmt, 
Das klagende Meer, das opferschwer 
Zu alten Siinden neue tiirmt. 


Ich bin von Eurer Welt verbannt 
Vom Stolz erzogen, vom Stolz belogen, 
Ich bin der K6nig ohne Land. 


Ich bin die stumme Leidenschaft, 
Im Haus ohne Herd, im Krieg ohne Schwert, 
Und krank an meiner eignen Kraft. 
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I AM A STAR 
TRANSLATED BY K. W. MAUuRER 


I am a star in the firmament, 
On the world reflecting, the world rejecting, 
By its own fire consumed and spent. 


I am the sea that nightly rages, 
So clamorous-wild, with victims piled, 
My toll still mounting through the ages. 


An exile from your world, and banned, 
In pride upgrown, by pride o’erthrown, 
I am the king without a land. 


I am passion lashing in the void, 
Without home on shore, without sword in war, 
By my own strength I am destroyed. 





NIETZSCHE, AN ARTIST-PHILOSOPHER 


By A. C. LANDOR 


WHEN considered as a serious philosopher, Nietzsche has often been dismissed 
with a mere shrug of the shoulders. This is not altogether surprising, if one 
considers the traditional development of German philosophy from the days 
of Leibnitz to Schopenhauer. The principal charge levelled against him was 
the complete lack of any closely-knit system, which according to his critics 
denoted a corresponding lack of concentrated, logical thinking power. This 
argument was further enforced by somewhat contemptuous references with 
regard to the desultory and to some extent fragmentary character of his 
work. 

It must be admitted of course that Nietzsche was utterly disdainful of 
weary discussions as to the validity of the ‘Ding an Sich’ or ‘Synthetische 
Erkenntinis a priori’. He was equally disdainful of such tightrope systems 
as Schopenhauer’s “Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung’. His whole attitude 
towards the German philosophy of the past was one off impatience, exaspera- 
tion and passionate contempt. Had he been merely a philosopher, he would 
undoubtedly have exposed such absurdities as Schopenhauer’s system by a 
process of cold, unswerving analysis. Being predominantly an artist, how- 
ever, he rejected him —as he rejected others — through the medium of an 
irresistibly forceful style. 

In order to understand therefore the apparent waywardness of his philo- 
sophy, his provoking disregard of the traditional approach, and his very 
deliberate attempt to avoid unities, systems or symmetry —in order to 
understand all that, it is essential to realize perhaps the overwhelming 
impressionistic tendencies of his style and temperament (impressionistic 
understood in its widest sense as meaning a purely subjective form of art 
aiming at constant preoccupation with the ‘atmospheric ). 

No doubt Nietzsche would have scorned any comparison between him- 
self and the artists of the ‘seventies and ‘eighties. There is no reference to 
them to be found in any of his works. Yet is this comparison (seen from the 
emotional angle at least) between those light, airy canvases of that awaken- 
ing school and his pictorial prose so startling and inconceivable? 

Those of us who have read Jenseits von Gut und Bése will recall that wonder- 
ful piece on the Overture of the Meistersinger with its mellow, over-ripe 
imagery, its flamboyant, almost exotic array of colours, the passage as such 
enshrouded as it were by some strange, ineffable haze, wherein all the things 
Wagner strove to express seemed hidden. A similar haze is often encoun- 
tered in the landscapes of the early Impressionists. Nowadays we call it 
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‘Atmosphere’, but this is merely the technical name of some intrinsic, 
inexpressible truth of our subject-matter. Artists like Monet, Pissaro, Sisley 
and others first discovered how a few felicitous brush-strokes could create 
unfailingly often that so-called Atmosphere (or light as they chose to call it). 

Nietzsche too knew the secret of those brush-strokes and out of this 
knowledge grew perhaps unconsciously a large part of his philosophy 
including those numerous portraits of different personalities (ranging from 
Greek philosophers to German musicians) — drawn almost with too over- 
powering a measure of dexterity and brilliance! Obsessed with the impres- 
sionistic problem of ‘Atmosphere’, he often strove to retain in a few sentences 
the essential ingredients of a certain philosophy. 

Thus his sense of objectivity often suffered and his judgments seemed — 
in respect of their philosophical values at any rate — arbitrary and harsh. 
A great philosopher, for instance, was condemned by a jest (Kant oder der 
Chinese von KGnigsberg), a classical poet laughed out of Literature by a 
chance remark (Schiller oder der Moral-Trompeter von Sickingen), a 
strange, fascinating personality expressed in a word (Stern — Eichhornseele), 
another philosopher dismissed peremptorily (J. Stuart Mill oder die 
beleidigende Klarheit). 

Of course nobody could deny the exciting and novel qualities of his 
style. It was bold and it contained a wealth of uncommon imagery. It was 
facile, daring and irresistible. He endeavoured to retain a variety of complex 
and contradictory factors in one melodious and spontaneous sweep. He was 
passionately fond of colours and mixed them with the instinctive ease of the 
born artist. The most remarkable thing about his style however was the 
extreme facility of its expression, so that the core of his thoughts seemed 
often to be embedded in the arrangement of the words and no longer in the 
thoughts themselves (that was his greatness, his fascination and his pitfall). 
Everything was spoken with such brilliance and zest, that one could never 
quite rid oneself of the impression: ‘Here is an artist who knows that what 
he utters is uttered well. If he took less pleasure in his utterances, he might 
have even more to say.’ 

Above all one thing emerged from this kind of impressionistic style. The 
conception of ‘truth’, as it had been known hitherto, had lost much of its 
traditional solidity. It had become less clearly defined, less immutable — 
more equivocal, perhaps more Heraklitean and ephemeral, certainly more 
complex and elusive. The focus had been shifted from ‘sein’ to ‘werden’. 

Technically it probably amounted to this: The artist had learned to 
render his particular ‘truth’ in a kind of twilight (be this by attenuating lines, 
softening colours and working by means of tinges — or as in the case of 
Nietzsche by contrasting colours). In any case, whatever the artist wished 
to express, was now being expressed with the proviso: ‘thus it appears to me! 
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Contradict it if you please!’ The consequence was of course that nothing 
was being definitely stated in black and white (which was the realistic 
method), to comprehend the artist became more difficult and to disprove 
him generally impossible. 

In actual painting this marked the beginning of a new era, which started 
with the Impressionists. Whether they would subsequently have approved 
of the schools they preceded (probably they would not have done) is really 
of little significance here, as the link is essentially an historical one — the same 
historical link incidentally, which can be traced from Modern Literature 
back to ‘Zarathustra’. New vistas of expressions were being opened through 
Nietzsche in Europe — that was the heritage he left behind — a heritage, by 
the way, which modern writers are still trying to subdue. . . . 


As stated at the outset no comprehensive system with logical coherence 
was to be expected from a writer such as Nietzsche. As a philosopher he 
was too fatally aware of the pre-eminent qualities of his style, to the exigen- 
cies of which his thoughts became invariably subordinated. Such coherence, 
however, as we do encounter, can usually be explained as a gradually 


developing and ever-widening pattern of thoughts. The original threads | 


of this pattern are to be found in the works of the French Moralists, in 
particular La Rochefoucauld, La Bruyére and Vauvenargues. Add to this 
an instinctive hatred of Christianity, the bourgeois class (which was at that 
time gaining ascendancy in the social and cultural life of Germany) — and 
you have already obtained a key to a very substantial part of the Nietzschean 
philosophy. 

In order to grasp, however, how intensely he detested the German middle 
class, it is necessary perhaps to recall those passionate outbursts of his in 
Also Sprach Zarathustra: 


Der Mensch ist ein Ubergang und ein Untergang—Der Mensch muss 
iiberwunden werden — Der Ekel am Menschen. 


One has understood, of course, which particular type of man was to be 
overcome! One has also understood that by ‘Man’ he invariably referred to 
this very particular type — ‘Menschen des Alltags der Seele’ — who lived the 
secure, humdrum, comfortable life of the Petit-Bourgeois, smug, com- 
placent, self-satisfied, arrogant, cowardly, mediocre, with pale aspirations 
towards some intellectual activities, reading Schiller, speeches by Bismarck 
and chanting ‘Deutschland, Deutschland iiber alles’. . . . 

In the rise of industry, the preponderance of machines, the expansion of 
commerce and the centralization of states Nietzsche envisaged the birth of 
a modern cast of man —a man with virtues that were common to all, 
subservient to the over-riding demands of state and commerce. He called 
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him “‘Herdenmensch’ and ‘Mittelmdssigkeit’ his virtues — those community 
virtues of rather a brave, industrious, content and execrably tedious animal 
(in other words — love thy neighbour, thy fatherland and thy society) — the 
offspring of the Petit-Bourgeois, “biirgerliche’ type of man of his own time. 
Only diluted, duller, easier to handle, more machine-like, less class- 
distinguished, less human, in fact, altogether more animal. __ 

In defiance of this cast of man he created ‘Zarathustra’ (Der Ubermensch), 
the poetical vision of a freer and nobler type of man (essentially more 
individualistic and cultured), his last plea to rescue the individual of his own 
days from the degradation of modern machinery. “To live more danger- 
ously’ — that was his final, imploring cry to him; uttered in the clean 
mountain air of the Engadin it was lost amidst a Europe busily occupied 
with politics and making money. In this respect at least Nietzsche mis- 
understood himself. He was not, as he fondly used to imagine, the fore- 
runner of a new kind of philosophy — nay, he had rediscovered the oldest 
of all philosophies! His was the voice in the wilderness raising its final and 
most eloquent cry for the dignity and singularity of Man! 


His attack upon Christianity was primarily an attack upon his childhood 
and reaction to the strong influence which Schopenhauer had exercised over 
him in his youth. Subsidiary factors were an education mainly devoted to 
the study of the Latin language, his young admiration of Burkhardt, his 
Italian visits and his unfaltering worship of Goethe, all of which tended to 
strengthen a Pagan view of life with its sensuous, cheerful, unhampered 
outlook upon the world. Paganism to him was an unequivocal acceptance 
of the senses, an impassioned affirmation of the goodness and desirability of 
life. This “Yes’ to life was not, as one may imagine, a spontaneous ‘Yes’ 
wrought out of the very fabric of his healthy, over-healthy soul, but rather 
the mature consideration wrung from an exacting and principally classical 
background. Hence his rejection of Christianity (on the surface at least) was 
a rejection in the grand classical manner. His reply to the New Testament — 
Also Sprach Zarathustra, a reply inspired by 


the glory that was Greece, 
and the grandeur that was Rome. 


That his voice was so tragically misunderstood was perhaps partly due to 
the trend of the times and partly due to the subtle ambiguity of his utterances. 
As he himself so often and vehemently reiterated, his message was only 
destined for the best and finest ears in Europe. Only they were strong and 
powerful enough to stand and understand its meaning. 

Is there any need for us to state that but for gross ignorance and shameful 
mutilations his name could never have been linked with the forces of Nazi 
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Germany? At all events let us remember that this Francophile had but little 
patience with the Germany of Bismarck, loathed politicians, was a friend of 
Jews and longed for a United Europe. “Wir Europir’ he used to say, and 
he certainly did not dream of a Europe under the heel of Germany! 

In conclusion we repeat — he was a European event (ein Europiisches 
Ereignis) and only Europe can claim to own this light-headed philosopher 


with the tongue of a poet, born — 


in einer besseren, leichteren, siidlicheren, sonnenhafteren Welt. 
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HERMANN HESSE 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS OF HIS WRITINGS 
BY Eric PETERS 


From the song of the blest and from the endless anguished cry of the damned 
there rose up above the two streams of life a transparent sphere or dome of 
sound, a dome of music, in whose midst sat God, sat a bright star invisible 
for very brightness, the very essence of light, encompassed with the roaring 
of music from the terrestrial choir, in eternal surging. 


In this apocalyptic passage from a long-short story published just after the 
first World War, where the author seeks to depict a vision that comes to the 
‘hero’ at the moment of drowning, we find many elements of the essential 
Hermann Hesse. His belief in the duality of being, his interest in metaphysical 
speculation, his phantasy and his inherent romanticism. 

Hesse, in still greater measure perhaps than Thomas Mann — another exile 
from, and outspoken critic of, Nazi Germany — inherited much of that 
‘Innerlichkeit’ which the latter recently described as the most obstinate trait 
of the German character. But unlike so many of his compatriots, he recog- 
nized his own weakness and theirs, and his writings bear eloquent testimony 
to the inner conflict which ensued from a determined and protracted 
attempt to face up to and conquer it. Nowhere is this more clearly demon- 
strated than in his autobiographical study, Kurgast (1917), in which he 
exposes the chinks in his own psychological armour while analysing the 
fads and foibles of the chronic invalids who frequent a fashionable watering 
place. Fearlessly, and with commendable humour as much at his own as 
at others’ expense, he demonstrates the bewildering dichotomy presented 
by a philosophy of life painfully pieced together during a lifetime of mental 
application, and the irrational reaction of hatred and frustration occasioned 
by an inconsiderate “Kurgast’ in the next room. 

Hugo Ball, Hesse’s original biographer,? tells us that the novel Demian 
(1919) was the outcome of a mind suddenly relieved of an accumulated 
nervous tension, following the ‘treatment’ of the author by a psychiatrist 
friend. In Kurgast, as the Ellowing passage shows, Hesse not only confesses 
to his schizophrenic or manic-depressive proclivities, but attempts to justify 
them: 

The question as to the raison d’étre of the psychopath, that frightful and 
shattering question, whether at certain epochs and in certain stages of cultural 
development it is not more worthy, more noble and right to become a 
psychopath than to adapt oneself to these conditions at the cost of all ideals. 
1 Klein und Wagner, 1919. 2 Hermann Hesse und sein Werk, 1933. 
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This difficult question, the question of all differentiated minds since Nietzsche 
I shall not touch upon in these pages; it forms in any case the theme of almost 
all my writings. 

There we have it, then — ‘the theme of all my writings’. It is in this light» 
as the elaborations of a ‘differentiated mind’, that we must consider the works 
of the ‘Hermit of Montagnola’. ‘I shall never succeed in inclining the two 
poles of life towards each other, in setting down in writing the two-part 
melody of life. Nevertheless I shall follow the secret commands of my inner 
being and be compelled to make the attempt time after time.’ Here, as 
nowhere else quite so succinctly, Hesse confesses not only to his belief in the 
fundamental dualism of human existence, but to the nameless force which is 
forever impelling him to attempt a reconciliation. Yet the most he can do, 
he admits, is ‘to span the chasm between the “‘sacred voice’’ and reality, the 
chasm between ideal and experience, to span it for brief moments: with 
slender flying bridges’. 

Hesse’s unusual story Narziss und Goldmund (1930) is a parable on the 
duality of the whole man. Narziss, the ascetic, and Goldmund, the passionate, 
impulsive ‘natural man’, are complementary, neither is complete without 


the other. ‘A man’s life only becomes rich and fruitful through division and. 


contradiction. What were reason and sobriety without the knowledge of 
frenzied excess? What were delight of the senses, if death did not stand 
behind? What were love without the immortal enmity of the sexes?’ The 
story culminates in the return of Goldmund from his pilgrimage through 
the world to the monastery where Narziss is waiting for him. But it is not 
to the ascetic Brother, his spiritual counterpart, alone that the wanderer 
feels he is returning, but to the ‘Menschenmutter’ or “Urmutter’, the ‘earth- 
mother’ from whom we all derive and to whom we all return. Hesse speaks 
of the ‘ecstasy of life in its intimate connection with pain and death’ in 
connection with this Lilith-like figure whom we have F toe encountered 
in Demian, and who sometimes appears in the guise of a character’s own 
mother, sometimes as the combined image of all the women he has known 
and loved. ‘I cannot give up the thought’, says the dying Goldmund, ‘that 
instead of death with his scythe it will be my mother who takes me to herself 
again and leads me into not-being and innocence.’ 

C. M. Bowra, in The Heritage of Symbolism, after pointing out that death 
is the Leitmotiv of the German Romantics, goes on to say ‘Rilke was always 
occupied with the subject of death. He believed that it was an enlargement 
of life and a return to its sources’. Indeed, Rilke himself, in one of his 
Letters to a Young Poet, wrote ‘Perhaps there is over everything a great 
motherhood, as a common longing’. Here, Rilke and Hesse, in many ways 
so diverse, seem to be talking the same language. 

1 Die Niirnberger Reise, 1919. 
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As long ago as 1904 Hesse wrote two biographies, one of St. Francis of 
Assisi, the other of Boccacio. Can we not detect in this choice of subjects 
an early manifestation of the author’s dualism: saint and ascetic as opposed 
to the man of the world, Narziss as opposed to Goldmund? 


Born in the little Swabian township of Calw seventy years ago, Hermann 
Hesse came of mixed stock. His father, who was actively interested in 
missionary work, was a man of outstanding personal integrity, and it was 
no doubt from him that the son inherited his strong streak of asceticism. 
‘I feel the need of an active life, not a contemplative one, of a life of effort 
and not of comfort, if I am to remain spiritually sound and fresh’, the elder 
Hesse writes in a letter which is quoted in a little dedicatory book Zum 
Gedachtnis unseres Vaters which Hermann and his sister, Adela, published 
after his death. Yet, despite the paternal insistence upon discipline and 
rectitude, the author’s childhood seems to have been a singularly happy 
time, his home a sanctuary encircled by the protective arms of an adorin: 
mother. So much so that we find Hesse harking back to those blissful days 
of childhood not only in countless lyrics, but also in the majority of his 
prose works. 


Oh to be transported there once again and to breathe the clear morning air 
of early youth and for brief moments to see the world once again as it left the 
hands of God and as we all used to see it in childhood, at a time when in 
ourselves there developed the wonder of strength and beauty.? 


As a corollary we have the theory that man grows ‘out of innocence’, as 
suggested in Wordsworth’s ode On Intimations of Immortality. 


Slowly for me too the first bloom faded, slowly I too learned without sus- 
pecting it the siren song of life that submission to ‘reality’, to the laws of adult 
existence, that adjustment to the world as it is.* 


And again: 
Friedrich Klein gazed through many past years of his life as through a dark 


tunnel, and at the other side, radiant and green in the sun and the wind, lay 
the lost country of his youth, strong simple feelings, the confident expectation 
of happiness. * 


From here it is no great step to the assumption of ‘original sin’, so promin- 
ent a feature of Christian dogma. “We are all sinners, all criminals bom the 
very fact of being alive.’* Against which we may set man’s obsession with 
mortality which John Donne summed up with his “We have a winding sheet 
in our mother’s womb’. ‘Innocence and simplicity do not stand at the 


1 Heumond. 3 Klein und Wagner. 
2 Traumfahrte: Kindheit des Zauberers. * Ibid. 
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beginning of things; all things created, even the apparently most simple, are 
guilty, complex, have been cast into the sullied stream of becoming.’ We 
may compare this to the words “all living creatures are led astray as soon as 
they are born...’ of the Bhagavad-Gita which so strongly influenced 
Hesse in the writing of his allegories of the East, Siddhartha. In this book, 
written after the author had visited India, Hesse’s conclusions come very 
near to the kernel of Christ’s teaching, nearer it would seem than to those of 
the Buddha in whose day the story is set; for he makes Siddhartha say: 


Love seems to me the most important of all: to see through the world, to 
interpret it, to despise it, may be the business of great thinkers. But I am only 
concerned with being able to love the world, not with despising it, not with 
hating it and myself, but with being able to regard it and myself and all things 


with love and awe and wonder. 


Siddhartha, then, refuses to become a follower of Gautama, for, he argues 
true faith cannot be learned from another: “No, no doctrine could be accept- 
able to a true seeker, to one who genuinely wished to find’ — but must be 


sought the hard way. Siddhartha concludes: 


I sought Atman, I sought Brahman, I was prepared to divide myself into little 


pieces, to remove one layer after another, in order to discover in its unknown 
centre the core of all three skins: the Atman, the life, the divine and the 
ultimate. But I lost myself by the way. 


Was this not what Ibsen was telling us in the parable of Peer Gynt’s onion? 
Despite this apparent repudiation, Hesse seems to return to the mysticism 
of the East in ‘Indischer Lebenslauf’, the final allegory of ‘Josef Knecht’ 
at the end of Das Glasperlenspiel. There reality and dream draw very close, 
and the young disciple is made to see a whole alternative existence while 
fetching a bowl of water for the Yogi to whom he has dedicated his life. 

The idea of original sin in turn leads naturally to that of redemption through 
sin, which plays so prominent a part in the writings of Dostoievsky, who, 
with the possible exception of Nietzsche, we have reason to believe exercised 
a greater influence than any other writer upon Hesse. 


For a man to be in need of redemption and redeeming faith, for him to lose 
his joy in wisdom and harmony of his thoughts and take upon himself the 
great venture of faith and the mystery of redemption, he must first have fallen 
upon evil times. He must have known sorrow, disappointment, bitterness 


and despair! 
Thus the father-confessor, Dion, in “Der Beichtvater’.2 So, too, Harry 
Haller muses: “There are many saints who were first wicked sinners; sin can 
also be a path to holiness — sin and profligacy.’* 


2 Das Glasperlenspiel, 1945. 3 Der Steppenwolf. 


1 Der Steppenwolf, 1927. 
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The impressive philosophical romance Das Glasperlenspiel must be 
regarded as the high-light of Herman Hesse’s achievement; it was probably 
this work more than any other which earned for him the Nobel prize for 
literature in 1946. The province of Kastalien where the action of the story is 
set, some five hundred years from now, derives its name from Greek mytho- 
logy: Castalia is the fountain of the Muses, situate on Mount Parnassus. Just 
as Hesse’s Morgenland is something more than just “The East’, so Kastalien 
suggests more than a mere geographical entity. It has affinities with the 
Garden of the Hesperides, the lost Atlantis, Utopia. It represents the longed- 
for dream-world of the poet and visionary, as timeless and uncharted as 
Prospero’s island. 

In this book, then, we are introduced to a hierarchy of intellectuals who 
constitute the so-called Castalian Order, in which is incorporated the faculty 
of the Glasperlenspieler. For those who attain proficiency in it the ‘Game of 
the Glass Beads’ (the suggestive beauty of the German original is lost in 
translation) is raised to the level of a mystic rite, in which the acutest mental 
awareness is coupled with a Yoga-like meditation. Music —in particular 
the pure music of Bach — and mathematics are the twin foundation stones 
upon which the whole complicated system is erected. “Suddenly I realized’, 
writes Josef Knecht, the ‘Magister Ludi’ upon whose imaginary posthumous 
‘diaries’ the book purports to be based,* ‘that in the language, or at least in 
the spirit of the Bead Game, all is in fact significant. That every symbol and 
combination of symbols does not simply lead this way or that to isolated 
examples, experiments and proofs, but to the centre, to the mystery and 
innermost of the world, to the fount of knowledge.’ 

Yet even in this mature work, this philosophic summing-up as it were, the 
antinomy which has perplexed the author all his life is still not finally re- 
solved. Whereas Hesse makes the “Magister Ludi’ envisage the Glasper- 
lenspiel in the following way: “The game, as I understand it, encompasses 
the player once he has completed his meditation as the surface of a sphere 
encompasses its centre and leaves him with the feeling of having resolved 
out of the confused contingency of the world a perfect symmetry and har- 
mony which he has absorbed into himself.’? Yet the Brotherhood does not 
in the last resort satisfy Knecht’s far-ranging and encompassing mind; the 


! From the time of the appearance of Hinterlassene Schriften und Gedichte Hermann Lauschers (1901), 
Hesse has been in the habit of assuming the guise of ‘editor’ of the works of fictitious authors. In the case 
of Demian, the original edition was actually published under the pseudonym ‘Emil Sinclair’, after 
Hélderlin’s friend. 

2 The circle, that immaculate figure, frequently occurs in Hesse’s symbolism. All life he equates to a 
dimensionless ‘Solar System’ whose centre he describes as ‘die heilige Mitte’. See the poem Das Glasper- 
lenspiel, and cf. T. S. Eliot: 

At the still point of the turning world 
Neither fiesh nor fleshless 

Neither from nor towards; at the still point 
There the dance is. 
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antinomy between the world of the senses and that of the spirit remains. It 
is brilliantly expounded, indeed, in the battle of wits between Knecht and 
Designori, the extra-mural student who, in his heart, despises the sheltered 
life of the Castalians; and it leads in the end to Knecht’s renunciation of the 
Order. 

If the latter’s fortuitous death by drowning leaves us with the suspicion 
that the author has evaded the final issue, is it not perhaps because the under- 
lying problem is beyond the scope and ability of the human mind to resolve? 
For Hesse here seems to me to be dealing with a variation of the Greek tragic 
concept, the implications of which ultimately drove no less a genius than 
Nietzsche out of his wits. As A. R. Orage wrote in his little monograph on 
the great German philosopher:? 


Life, ... is the spectacle of the eternal play and conflict of two mutually 
opposing principles: Dionysus ever escaping the forms that Apollo is ever 
creating for him. And it is just this unceasing conflict that is the essence of 
life itself; life is conflict ... The drama of life is thus a perpetual movement 
towards a climax that never comes. 


Death and suicide, actual and projected, are much in evidence in Hesse’s 
works. Such an obsession is, as Kretschmer and others have pointed out, 
characteristic of the German romantic temperament, and Goethe with his 
Leiden des jungen Werther set the fashion in German letters a century and 
three-quarters ago. To quote Thomas Mann: ‘Romanticism bears in its heart 
the germ of morbidity, as the rose bears the worm; its innermost character is 
seduction, seduction to death.’ 

It is only Hermann Hesse’s remarkable aptitude for pulling back into the 
world of light and fresh air, of lakes, mountains and streams, of browsing 
cattle and singing children, of men and women going gaily about their daily 
tasks and indulging their simple pleasures, that has prevented him from 
hurtling into the abyss that claimed a Hélderlin or a Novalis. 

‘Nothing in the world is more repugnant to man than to tread the path that 
leads him to himself.’: This difficult and exacting “Weg nach Innen’ Hesse 
has spent his life trying to find and to follow, and only those who read his 
books, which constitute a record of this spiritual Odyssey, with understand- 
ing and sympathy and are in a position to judge in what measure he has 
succeeded in his object. 


1 The Psychology of Genius. 2 Demian. 
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RAINER MARIA RILKE AND ENGLISH LITERATURE 


BY B. J. MORsE 


Anton Kippenberg 
zum Dank uberreicht 


THE impact of the genius of Rainer Maria Rilke on contemporary English 
literature has been so considerable that unless we presuppose that his literary 
work possesses characteristics with particular significance for our younger 
writers, it is difficult to find a valid explanation be the widespread influence 
he has exercised on their development. In a broadcast talk in the Far Eastern 
Service of the B.B.C. last year, Mr. Stephen Spender, himself a contem- 
porary poet of no mean achievement, summed up the position by stating 
that Rilke’s work has been considered by most English poets as deeply ‘as 
that of Eliot himself’. Some indication of the extent of English preoccupa- 
tion with Rilke’s verse and prose is given in Professor Richard von Mises’s 
Rilke in English: a Tentative Bibliography (Cambridge, Mass., 1947), which, 
though necessarily incomplete, lists 52 books and brochures of translations, 
20 anthologies containing translations, and a further 66 versions which have 
appeared in various periodicals and reviews. On the critical side the editor 
mentions 7 books and pamphlets dealing with Rilke, as well as 79 of the more 
important articles which have appeared in American and English periodicals. 
These figures in themselves bear remarkable testimony to the activity of 
both English and American poets and scholars in the field of Rilke-studies, 
and fully bear out Spender’s contention. On the other hand, the list of 
versions into French would possibly be a larger one, but reasons for this are 
not far to seek. Rilke lived in Paris for many years, and was intimately con- 
nected with many of the outstanding poets and novelists of the country. 
Further, his nearness to the great Rodin must have brought him many con- 
tacts which would have been denied to him in ordinary circumstances. His 
writings, too, were carefully launched by important French critics, and 
received the blessing of such influential writers as André Gide and Paul 
Valéry. Moreover, Rilke’s admiration for the literary and intellectual life 
of France knew no bounds, and embraced within its compass such widely 
differing masters as Gide, Valéry, Marcel Proust, Maurice de Guérin, Ver- 
haeren, Baudelaire and Maeterlinck — to mention only a few. Apart from 
translating from the work of Gide, Valéry, de Guérin, Louise Labé, the 
letters of the Portuguese Nun, Mallarmé, Verlaine, Baudelaire, Moréas and 
the Comtesse de Noailles, he also took to writing in French, and, at the 
instigation of Valéry who had printed some of his French poems in Commerce, 
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even allowed them to be published in book form — much to the scandal and 
the inconceivable disgust of Der Tiirmer. Rilke’s relations with France were 
thus a two-way traffic which both gave and received. When we turn to 
consider his sporadic contacts with English letters, however, we find that 
such a reciprocity is lacking, and that the poet was conscious of the fact that 
the English world was closed to him. In January 1912 he must have been 
thinking of paying a visit to London, for he mentions such a possibility in a 
letter to Julie von Nordeck zur Rabenau; but nothing ever came of it. 

It is very difficult to give an incontrovertible reason for Rilke’s strange lack 
of sympathy with the English spirit, for generally speaking his understanding 
of bade countries was a very real and profound one, for he was equally at 
home in Italy, France, Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland, Spain and Italy. 
Curiously enough he had no great love for his native country Austria — a 
fact which may possibly be attributable to the psychological repercussions of 
his experiences at the cadet schools which he attended there in youth. 
In regard to England he may have fallen a victim to the then widely-current 
view that she stood outside the European tradition, and that her so-called 
‘splendid isolation’ segregated her from the cultural movements of the 
Continent. In view of his interest in practically all other European literatures 
it is remarkable that neither his works nor his letters contain a single reference 
to a contemporary English author — with the exception of George Bernard 
Shaw, whose genial wit seems to have awakened a ready response in him. 
As early as 1902" he had written of Rossetti as the ‘Dichter unvergleichlicher 
Sonette’, had referred en passant to the German edition of Ruskin’s works, 
and to the painters Burne-Jones, Hogarth, James Paterson and George 
Frederic Watts. In that year he had undertaken a review of Walter Pater’s 
Renaissance, which had recently appeared in Wilhelm Schélermann’s trans- 
lation. He introduces his subject by pointing out that Rossetti exemplifies 
a fusion of the Italian and of the English spirit, and that his art, effecting as it 
does a union between such contrasting tendencies, brought English culture 
into closer relationship with the art and the artists of the golden age of 
Italian achievement. Ever since his Florentine sojourn in 1898, Rilke had 
been deeply interested in the Renaissance, and the ground covered by Pater 
had been well known to him, many of the artists dealt with by the English 
critic having been discussed at length in his own Florenzer Tagebuch. 

Rilke never came in contact with English writers, who might have given 
him an insight into the English spirit. Shaw was hardly the man to do so, 
for Rilke’s acquaintance with the great Anglo-Irish dramatist was confined 
to the four walls of the studio in which Rodin reigned supreme with the 
authoritarianism and jealousy of the egocentric artist. As a result, it is true, 
of this fleeting meeting, Rilke read in translation The Man of Destiny, and in 

? Ratner Maria Rivke, Biicher Theater Kunst, edited Richard von Mises, Vienna, 1934, p. 36. 
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a letter to Samuel Fischer! was even moved to request the publisher to send 
him further books by the genial foreigner about whom he wanted “to write 
something’. One remark in this letter throws an interesting light on French 
literary taste at the time: Rilke states that at the time of writing there were 
no French translations of Shaw’s works in existence. 

There were two other English people with whom Rilke was on terms of 
friendship: the English-born sculptress Dora Heidrich, to whom he addressed 
a number of interesting and hitherto unpublished letters between the years 
1906 and 1913: and, at a later date, Horatio Robert Forbes Brown, the friend 
and literary executor of John Addington Symonds. At Dora Heidrich’s 
Paris studio, Rilke read the Rodin lecture to a small group of her fellow- 
students on June 12th, 1906, and, in a letter written to her on the following 
day, he gave her a general invitation to accompany him on his evening 
walks whenever she had an inclination to do so. When he was preparing for 
the press the edition that was to contain both the first Rodin-book and the 
later lecture, it was her copy of the former that Rilke used. 


Dein kleines Rodin-Buch, [writes Rilke to her on September 15th, 1907] habe 
ich nicht aus Vergesslichkeit zuriickbehalten, es hat mir, da ich mein eigenes 
Exemplar fortgeben musste, immerfort bei der Zusammenstellung des 
neuen Bandes gute Dienste getan. Dieser II. Teil wird nun im November 
erscheinen, zusammen mit der dritten Auflage des I. Teils in einem Doppel- 
band (den Du bekommst, sobald er da ist.) Wenn es Dich nicht stért, mdchte 
ich vorsichtshalber auch Dein mir geliehenes Rodinbuch noch so lange bei 


mir haben. Geht das? 


Rilke evidently admired her sculptures greatly, and relates with great humour 
how, in Rome in 1908, he had gone to an exhibition at which some of her 
works were shown, and had examined one of them so long and intently 
that the custodian had begun to suspect him of harbouring evil designs on it. 


Ich ging durch all das Unzeug durch geradewegs auf das Thier zu und fasste es 
so fest ins Auge und ging so spihend um seine Form herum, dass der gelang- 
weilte Wachter in dem leeren Saal wach wurde und mit dusserstem Misstrauen 
mich im Blick behielt: das war nicht die Art, seiner Meinung nach, wie man 
Figuren besah, und er ging gewiss damit um, mich bei dem Streich zu ertappen, 
den ich vor hatte. Indessen war ich ebenso rasch wieder draussen als ich erschie- 
nen war, und er konnte nicht bemerken, was ich eigentlich angestellt hatte. 
Wahrscheinlich meinte er durch seine Aufmerksamkeit meinen Anschla 
vereitelt zu haben und ging sicher eine Weile gehobenen Gefiihls und glan- 
zenden Gewissens zwischen seinen Undingen umher, bevor er wieder hinter 
einem tiichtigen Marmor einschlief.? 


It was in her company, too, that he was accustomed to frequent the little 


1 Briefe 1902-1906, p. 312. April 19, 1906. 
2 Unpublished letter, dated September 8th, 1908, Paris, 77 rue de Varenne. 
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square near the Luxembourg to see their favourite troupe of acrobats per- 
form their feats. Sixteen years later this troupe was to be immortalized in 
the Fifth Duino Elegy, which, from the point of view of time, was the last 
to be written. One of these visits is circumstantially described in a letter 
dated July 14th, 1907 which has been printed and translated in the Welsh 
Review." 

The friendship with Horatio Brown is less easily documented, for no 
letters seem to have passed between them. Rilke came to know Brown 
through the Princess von Thurn-Taxis, who was accustomed to say that 
Brown was one of the few at Duino who had all the qualities necessary for 
understanding the poet fully. Despite somewhat disparaging remarks made 
about Brown by Benvenuta in her most unreliable book, Brown was well 
known even in Italy as the historian of Venice, and it was he who, in the 
course of his researches at the Frari, discovered the registers of printed books, 
the laws of the Republic relating to publishing, and various other documents 
pertaining to the book trade. Brown was the perfect Venetian, and it was as 
such that he was accepted at Duino Castle. It is likely that he, friendly as he 
was with John Addington Symonds, introduced him to his friend’s edition 
of the works of Michelangelo, and guided his reading on Carlo Zeno, the 
Venetian admiral about whom Rilke long planned to write a book. 

Even though he translated Mrs. Browning’s Sonnets from the Portuguese, 
Rilke’s precise knowledge of the English language cannot be considered to 
have been anything but scanty. As early as 1904 he informed Arthur 
Holitscher: ‘Mir ist alles Englische fern und fremd; ich kenne nicht die 
Sprache dieses Landes, fast nichts von seiner Kunst, keinen seiner Dichter; 
und unter London stelle ich mir etwas sehr Quilendes vor.’ Maurice Betz? 
has informed us what Rilke had to say on the matter: 


Er sagte mir eines Tages, dass er einige Monate lang englisch gelernt hatte, um 
Keats und Browning zu lesen. Als er aber von diesen Dichtern enttauscht 
worden war, empfand er zugleich eine derartige Entfremdung gegeniiber 
England und der englischen Sprache, dass er fast ebenso schnell alles vergass, 
was er sich soeben angeeignet hatte. Er hatte begriffen, dass England ausserhalb 
des magischen Kreises der Erfahrung und Méglichkeiten seiner Natur lag. 
Von da an stiess sein Gedachtnis alles, was es aufgenommen hatte, ab, als ob es 
nie vorhanden gewesen. 


There is no documentary evidence, as far as I know, of Rilke’s having ever 
occupied himself with the works of either of these two authors, for the 
reference to Browning should evidently be emended to read Mrs. Brown- 
ing. There are no references in his published letters to show that Rilke had 
read Keats — and how he could have done so with his inadequate knowledge 


1 Vol. III, No. 2. June 1944. 
2 Rilke in Frankreich, Vienna, 1938, p. §2. 
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of English is a matter on which we need not enlarge. There is, it is true, 
one poem which is connected with Keats, but strangely enough it is more 
concerned with the sepia drawing of the poet on his death-bed (Zu der Zeich- 
nung, John Keats im Tode darstellend) than with the poet’s work or individual- 
ity. In one respect, however, the poem is noteworthy in that it places 
Keats among the Riihmer, who are so magnificently celebrated in the 
Sonette an Orpheus. 

Mrs. Browning was the only English poet who inspired him sufficiently 
to induce him to attempt a translation of her work. He translated the whole 
cycle of poems that are known as the Sonnets from the Portuguese. But even 
she, whose work might reasonably have been expected to appeal to and 
influence him greatly, did no more than engage his partial interest. The 
truth is that Rilke was probably attracted to her poetry because the subject- 
matter of her sonnet-sequence seemed to provide a confirmation of his 
personal ideas about love, and the significance it possesses in the life of 
women; and that when he found that his theories did not hold good in her 
case, he just obliterated her from his intellectual world. There are no 
subsequent references to any other poem from her pen; she is never included 
in the gallery of his famous women-lovers, and appears nowhere in his 
creative work as a character or as a personage in her own right. In view of 
Rilke’s partiality for referring to great women-lovers, this omission will seem 
strange to English readers; but it is all of a part with Rilke’s specific views on 
the subject. Mrs. Browning did not suffer as one whose love was unfulfilled, 
and consequently, in his opinion, could not be regarded as being of the elect 
who claimed his admiration and sympathy. She was far too real a person to 
be placed with complete propriety among her more shadowy sisters. 

It is generally stated that it was Frau Alice Fihndrich-Rabenau, at whose 
villa at Capri he was a guest in 1907, who first incited him to undertake the 
translation, Mr. Leishmann reporting on hearsay that the work was done 
under her supervision with the help of a literal prose-version. Such a state- 
ment is only half-correct, for the first approaches to the task were made with 
the preparation of the prose rendering, which, with the assistance of Dora 
Heidrich, had come into being at Paris in 1906. The technique adopted was 
that followed by Rilke in all his subsequent translations from languages 
with which he was not perfectly acquainted: each sonnet was first read aloud 
by Dora Heidrich, and, when points of grammar and meaning had been 
discussed and elucidated, being then reproduced in German by Rilke. The 
versions that were produced at Capri were only a redaction of this prior 
draft. Frau Fihndrich certainly helped to reproduce the verse-translations 
in their final form, and Rilke admitted as much in the words: ‘deren Zu- 
standekommen ich meiner Hausherrin hier verdanke.’ The translations were 
apparently completed on April roth, 1907 according to a letter to his 
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publisher,: but even in this first reference to the work, Rilke speaks with 
more than his customary caution about the value of the work as a translation. 


Ich weiss nicht zu sagen, ob sie imstande sind, eine entfernte erkennende 
Erinnerung an die englischen Gedichte heraufzurufen, aber ich schreibe den 
sehr persdnlich erlebten Uebertragungen eine Stelle in dem Zusammenhang 
meiner eigenen Arbeiten zu, die immerhin die Existenz derselben zu recht- 
fertigen verméchte. 


Writing to Gudrun Baronin Uexkiill four days later? he gives us further 
information concerning his attitude towards them: 


Diese englischen Liebessonette sind von einer Vollkommenheit und Prazision 
des Ausdrucks: es sind Gefiihlskristalle: so klar, so gesetzmissig, so durchsichtig 
geheimnisvoll und an so tiefer unverstérter Stelle erwachsen. Und es war mir 
irgendwie méglich, in ahnlicher Tiefe die deutsche Umformung sich bilden 
zu lassen, so dass die Uebersetzung mir Freude macht, so wie sie gelungen ist. 


The announcement of the completion of the work, which he made to Ellen 
Key three days later, seems to suggest that he considered that the publication 
of the translation needed some justification. 


Ich habe alle 44 Sonette von E. Barrett-Browning iibersetzt,— wie Frau 
Fahndrich findet — mit viel Gelingen. Mir lag es so nah, diesen Ton zu treffen 
und diese Gefiihle in mir selbst aufzurufen, dass ich selbst Freude daran habe 
und glaube, dass diese Uebertragungen selbststandig giiltig sind und eine Stelle 
unter meinen Arbeiten und in meiner eigenen Entwicklung beanspruchen 
diirfen. Das wiirde ja die Herausgabe derselben rechtfertigen trotz der 
Existenz der Deustchen Uebertragungen, von denen ich nicht wusste, die aber 
wahrscheinlich alteren Datums und mehr Uebersetzungen sind als selbststandige 
Neudichtungen jener wunderbaren Sonette (die genau kennen gelernt zu 


haben ich sehr gliicklich bin).* 


Critics have lavished great praise on these versions, but in doing so they 
seem to have allowed their great admiration for Rilke’s reputation to still 
their small voice of criticism. The poet himself did not scruple to express 
his own critical reservations — they are clearly expressed in the passages 
quoted above — and, while perfectly aware of the danger that they might 
be censured if considered as translations in the strictest sense of the word, 
described them as ‘selbststandige Neudichtungen’, which can stand as 
poetry in their own right. In spite of this, however, he suggested, when 
returning the galley-proofs to Professor Kippenberg on February 13th, 1908, 
that the title should be: Elizabeth Barrett-Brownings Sonette einer Portugiesin, 
ins Deutsche iibertragen von R. M. R., adding: ‘das Wort ““Nachdichtung”’ hat 
einen so anspruchsvollen Nebenklang; geht es nicht an, es zu vermeiden?’ 


1 Briefe an seinen Verleger, p. 22. April 11, 1907. 
2 Briefe 1906-07, pp. 248-9. 3 Tbid., 250-1. 
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When the volume eventually appeared the title ultimately chosen was: 
Elizabeth Barrett-Brownings Sonette nach dem Portugiesischen: Uebertragen durch 
Rainer Maria Rilke. Despite the excellence of these versions as poetry, it is 
well to state at once that they are not good translations, for apart from 
reproducing inchoately the general atmosphere of the originals, they are not 
likely to give German readers an adequate conception of the work of the 
English poetess. Rilke has everywhere obtruded indelible traces of his own 
personality into the renderings, while the individuality of the English poetess 
has been changed into an essence that is peculiarly Rilkean. Furthermore, 
he has completely discarded the rhyme-schemes adopted by Mrs. Browning, 
and his mode of expression cannot from any point of view be considered 
either a mirroring or a counterpart of the original. Moreover, he has taken 
liberties with the text which are hardly consonant with or justifiable in 
a good translation, so that it is easy to adduce many examples of direct 
mistranslation which utterly distort the meaning, and could hardly have 
been acceptable to Mrs. Browning as representing her own meaning. Lastly, 
the warm, almost unbridled human emotion in the English poems are 
intellectualized by Rilke into an absolute objectivity which frequently lacks 
personal feeling, and appears, as he wrote of some translations of his own 
verse, ‘kalt und schematisch’. Read as poetry in their own right and without 
reference to the originals, these renderings are excellent poems in their own 
way; but it may be doubted whether it be admissible for a translator to super- 
impose his own personal improvisations, however brilliant they may be, on 
the poetry that he is seeking to transmute into, and reproduce in, his own 
language. Translation depends for its efficacy on the skill with which the 
translator has been able to reproduce both the meaning and the form, and, 
as far as this is possible, of the style of the poet translated. A variation on a 
poetic theme is, as in the case of a variation on a musical theme, an original 
work, and cannot claim to be a transposition of thought and feeling into 
another mode of expression such as we can reasonably expect from a trans- 
lation. It is doubtful whether Rilke himself would have allowed a translator 
of his own work to print versions so vastly different from the originals. 
When he and Betz revised the latter’s translation of Die Aufzeichnungen des 
Malte Laurids Brigge, Rilke was meticulous in his search for the precisely 
adequate word; and the account given by André Gide of Rilke’s attention to 
detail and exactness of expression when the former tried to find a French 
equivalent for ‘Handinneres’ is a further proof of his care when his own work 
was concerned. With a firmer grasp of English Rilke would undoubtedly 
have made excellent translations of the Sonnets from the Portuguese; but it is 
a moot point whether such a gain could have compensated German literature 
for the loss of poems which have such a distinctive and personal Rilkean 


validity. 
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Rilke’s acquaintance with Shakespeare’s world was slight and disappoint- 
ing, but this will not surprise us if we recall how slow he was to gain an 
understanding of Goethe. The first reference to Shakespeare possibly sug- 
gests a reason why this should have been so. In the Florenzer Tagebuch,' 
which covers the events of his sojourn in Italy in 1898, Rilke discusses the 
problem of what the Renaissance artists owed to the ancient classical world, 
and comes to the conclusion: 


Was die Schépfer des Quattrocento von ihnen nachahmten, war mehr ihr 
Mut als ihre Art. Dafiir spricht: sie fanden ja auch nicht zu den Griechen hin, 
sondern zu sich selbst. Und bei Shakespeare ist das gleiche zu sagen. Wer edel 
und ernst ist, ahmt nicht den kleinen Gesten einer Persdnlichkeit nach — 
sondern ihrem breiten Stil, der aber ist bei jedem Grossen: der einsame Weg zu 
sich selbst. 


It was perhaps this realization that kept him from both Shakespeare and 
Goethe until he had reached such a personal maturity that neither could 
endanger his individual development as an artist. The earliest echo from 
Shakespeare that can be traced is in the Buch der Bilder (1902). Each of the 
eight poems in the cycle Aus einer Sturmnacht commences with the words 
In solchen Nachten, which, in turn, seem to be a reminiscence of Shakespeare’s 
On such a night as this, with which Jessica and Lorenzo in Act V, Sc. 1 of 
The Merchant of Venice begin each of the six stanzas of their poetical dialogue. 
We have indisputable proof in a letter written to Alfred Walter von Heymel 
under date February 1912? that Rilke had previously tried to approach 
Shakespeare through the medium of Schlegel’s translations. Even though 
he was at this date the author ofa translation of Elizabeth Barrett-Browning’s 
Sonnets from the Portuguese, he was yet capable of maintaining: 


Ich kenne Shakespeare kaum, habe kaum Aussicht, je Englisch zu lernen, diese 
ganz enorme Welt wird mir wohl entlegen bleiben — ; die starkste Ahnung 
von ihrem starken Dasein verdanke ich wohl Ihrem Eduard II; so habe ich mir 
Shakespeare erwartet, merk ich jetzt, und war bei dem wenigen, was ich dann 
in Schlegels Uebersetzung las, befremdet, ihn nicht so zu finden. 


When he visited Leipzig in 1913, the late Frau Katharina Kippenberg made 
repeated attempts to interest Rilke in both Shakespeare and Goethe, but her 
efforts were attended with partial success only in the case of Goethe. To- 
gether with Frau Kippenberg he read the Tempest and King John, which was 
taken in conjunction with Goethe’s Euphrosyne, in the shade of the chestnut 
tree in the garden, Frau Kippenberg making a literal translation which 
Rilke then put into a more polished form. Under the influence of his kind 
mentor, he also made a careful study of Gundolf’s Shakespeare und der deutsche 


1 Tagebiicher aus der Friihzeit, Leipzig, 1942, p. 44. 
2 Briefe aus den Jahren 1907-1914, p. 209. 
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Geist; but even this brilliant book failed to awaken a permanent response in 
him. As an outcome of this reading of the Tempest Rilke wrote in the same 
year the poem Der Geist Ariel, in which he made an attempt to recreate the 
spirit of Ariel as he had experienced him in his imagination. In its own way 
it is a consummate piece of work, resuscitating in truly Rilkean manner the 
impalpable creature in a style not unworthy of the great Shakespeare him- 
self. As a kind of afterthought he calls to mind the significance usually 
attributed to the play in Shakespeare’s artistic life, describing it as an epilogue 
of achieved mastery spoken by the supreme dramatic artist who is bidding 
farewell for ever both to the stage and to his magic art. One phrase (passed 
unnoticed by Mr. Leishman in his first version, but happily corrected in his 
later rendering) in Shakespeare’s Epilogue has been taken over by Rilke — 
though not in inverted commas as Mr. Leishman would suggest. The 
reading of the German poem inspired one of our younger and most promis- 
ing English poets, Sidney Keyes, to emulate Rilke by writing a poem to 
Prospero, and attempting an exercise in the same technique. 

Rilke’s sympathetic reaction to Marlowe’s work seems to suggest that had 
he been introduced to the Elizabethan’s plays at an earlier period, he might 
have found the necessary stimulus to pursue his English studies: 


Hier in diesem Stiick Marlowes, ist der Geschmack, den ich vorschmeckte; ich 
habs mit einer grossen Bereitschaft gelesen und mich gewundert, zu welcher 
seelischen Autoritit die Gestalt des ungliicklichen Kénigs wird, das ist 
amorphes Elend, Elend in Stiicken, aus einem Gebirg Elends gebrochen, 
Ungliick hart und unfruchtbar und scharf an allen Kanten. Wie im Ersteigen 
gewisser Berge, kommt man ins Hohe, man weiss nicht wie: es scheint nicht 
steil zu gehen, es strengt kaum an, aber auf einmal ist man iiber dem meisten. 
Und der Gipfel, der leer, trostlos in die unteilnehmenden Himmel hinaussteht, 
hat gleichwohl das Schicksal unter sich, alles Bewohnbare und Verwirrbare 
und Verschlossene — ist in einem grossen, grausamen Freien, im wegge- 
wendeten, mit sich beschaftigten Weltraum. Dies ist immens, und man macht 
es mit, eh man darauf gefasst ist, man hat nicht Zeit, sich dafiir zusammen- 
zunehmen, es treibt einen vor sich her. Ich kanns nicht beurteilen, aber ich bin 
sicher, dass man solche Emotionen dariiber nicht leisten kénnte, wenn Sie 
nicht die wichtigsten und urspriinglichsten Krafte des Originals ins Deutsche 
eingeschaltet hatten: es muss eine Arbeit sein, die Ihnen Lust und Antrieb 
bestarkte, wahrend Sie sie leisteten.? 


From the facts which have emerged above, we are led to believe that 
Rilke’s relationship with English literature was a haphazard affair that had 
no deep roots. Three English poets alone were known to him: Elizabeth 
Barrett-Browning, Shakespeare and Marlowe, only the latter being re- 
garded as the author who was most likely to have given him those character- 


1 Tbid., p. 210. 
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istics which he expected to find in our literature. His early reference to Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti —it is remarkable that Rilke nowhere mentions Stefan 
George’s translations from him — means that he had read him either in 
translation or in the original; but it was not followed up, and there is no 
further allusion to the poetry which the Anglo-Italian wrote. One cannot 
but regret that his reading in English literature was not guided and controlled 
by someone who was equally well-versed in what English authors had pro- 
duced and in the peculiar needs of Rilke. Had he met representative English 
authors, it is quite possible that their influence might have broken down his 
indifference to all things English; for such authors as he knew were, like 
Brown, more interested in continental literatures than in their own. In the 
course of a late letter, in which he set out to elucidate certain problems con- 
nected with the Elegies, Rilke castigated the Americanization of art and life, 
and called them respectively mass-produced articles and mass-produced 
experiences; and it is not impossible that he drew no fine distinction between 
the two countries, seeing in both a threat to the maintenance of those 
traditional values by which he set such store. 


But if Rilke was lacking in sympathy with things English, the story of the 
gradual introduction of his work into England proves conclusively that 
English men of letters were, comparatively speaking, quick to accept him 
once his work had become known and available. In 1927 it was still possible 
in Germany for one of the literary directors of the Deutsche Welle to aver 
that Rilke could not write German; while six years later, my friend the late 
Carl Sternheim still regarded Rilke as the author of a few pleasing ‘Madchen- 
lieder’ of no great worth, and was only shocked into an unusual silence 
when the Elegies were read aloud to him. That Rilke’s introduction to Eng- 
lish readers was a slow one goes without saying; but it showed a steady 
progress, and followed closely the various stages of his own development as 
a poet. The first to mention him and to translate his verse into English was 
Jethro Bithell, at that time a lecturer in German at the University of Man- 
chester. When Bithell asked Rilke for permission to publish his versions, 
he must have been somewhat surprised to receive a letter in which the poet 
expressed his antipathy to anthologies in general and to verse-translations in 
particular. When Rilke discussed these versions with his publisher, he gave 
it as his opinion that they were ‘nicht anfechtbar, aber kalt und schematisch 

From his further remarks in a letter written a week later, we gather 
that the permission to print was given more out of kindliness than out of 
any desire to see his work in English. 

Bithell’s anthology, Contemporary German Poetry, London and New York, 
1909, was in its own way a remarkable production, for it gave English 


1 Briefe an seinen Verleger, p. 64. Sept. $, 1909. 
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readers an opportunity to acquire some knowledge of the work of most of 
the German poets then writing, and made known the names of several 
whose work had hitherto been unknown in English literary circles. The 
volume appeared under the star of Dehmel, and consequently evinced an 
undue partiality for the erotic side of the German verse of those days; but it 
yet gave evidence of a wide catholicity of taste that barred none of the con- 
temporary movements and figures from representation in its pages. In his 
Introduction Bithell includes Rilke among the symbolists gathered round the 
remote figure of Stefan George, and awards him equal importance with 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal, whom he considers the best of this circle of diffi- 
cult poets. Whether George exercised any significant influence on Rilke is a 
debatable point, but many of George’s adherents still claim Rilke as a mem- 
ber of George’s group — a statement that can easily be refuted by facts. By 
the time Bithell’s anthology was published, Rilke had issued all his major 
works with the exception of Requiem, Duineser Elegien and Sonette an Orpheus, 
and versions are given from most of the volumes then available. The nine 
translations from Rilke occupy seven of the 191 pages shared by forty-three 
poets, and, though the choice of examples may to-day appear unsatisfactory, 
it yet remains to be said that they indicate the erotic, religious and social 
elements that were to be found in his verse. The stressing of the erotic 
elements was perhaps a fault — but it is easy to be wise after the event. 
Although Bithell’s pioneer work has been superseded by that of later trans- 
lators, its significance was greater at the time of its publication than is now 
generally conceded, and the standard of translation better than that displayed 
in many versions of the same poems. 

The appearance of Contemporary German Poetry: An Anthology. Chosen and 
translated by Babette Deutsch and Avrahm Yarmolinsky, London, 1923, 
marks the second stage in the introduction of Rilke to English readers. 
(Prior to this a volume of sixty-seven pages with translated selections from 
Erste Gedichte, Friihe Gedichte, Buch der Bilder, Neue Gedichte and Stundenbuch 
had appeared in 1921 in New York from the pen of Jessie Lemont, but since 
I have been unable to obtain a copy I am not able to judge it or to compare 
it with the English volumes I have referred to.) This anthology is divided into 
two sections, designated respectively The Masters and The Younger Group, 
Rilke being included among the former. A comparison of the relative 
number of poems translated by the compilers of the two publications reveals 
that a considerable re-evaluation of the importance of the various poets has 
taken place. Rilke is now represented by 13 poems (Bithell 9), Hofmannsthal 
by none (Bithell 6), Lasker-Schiiler by 6 (Bithell 9), Mombert by 5 (Bithell 
15), Dehmel by 8 (Bithell 22), and while George makes his first appearance 
in English with 8 (Bithell none). These figures give some indication 
of the increasing popularity of Rilke, and of the vicissitudes that were 
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already befalling some of his contemporaries, who, nevertheless, still 
stood high in German estimation if contemporary German anthologies are 
to be regarded as representative of German taste. The selection of 
poems is made from the same volumes as those available to Bithell, but 
Deutsch and Yarmolinsky approached Rilke from a different angle, and 
succeeded for the first time in indicating those qualities in his work which 
are still regarded as his outstanding glories. The introduction offers a fairly 
comprehensive account of the main trends in German verse between 1890 
and 1920. As in the case of Bithell, Rilke is regarded as a member of the 
school of mystic poets, the point being made that it is bedded in the Gothic 
tradition, and that ‘this exquisitely disciplined and concentrated art, which 
feeds upon both spiritual insight and shrewd visualization is the high-water 
mark of contemporary German poetry’. 

The poems translated are taken from the Buch der Bilder (1), Das Stunden- 
buch (6), Neue Gedichte erster Teil (5) and Neue Gedichte anderer Teil (1), 
many of them having proved most popular among Rilke translators ever 
since. In many respects these versions are a great improvement on Bithell’s 
attempts, and a few can stand comparison with the best ever made, being 
at the same time correct and reading as easily as if they were original poems. 
Spanish Dancer, The Carousel, Blue Hydrangeas and Autumn are exquisite in 
their reproduction of rhyme and sense, and reveal both a keener perception 
and greater skill in the mirroring of Rilke’s personal rhythm than is evident 
in the more pedestrian work of the majority of later translators. The change 
of attitude towards Rilke which their translations inaugurate is noteworthy, 
for while his early erotic verse which had been given undue prominence 
by Bithell is relegated to its proper place, the religious verse of the Stunden- 
buch period is still adequately represented. The new technique characterizing 
the two volumes of the Neue Gedichte receives as much attention as the 
religious element, and the way is prepared for its understanding. When 
he made his selections from these volumes, Bithell had focused his 
attention on the Biblical motives which it contained, and had thus over- 
looked — or, perhaps, had found too difficult for translation — the sculptur- 
esque qualities that had crept into Rilke’s verse under the influence of Rodin. 

The first complete book translated from Rilke was Auguste Rodin, which 
came from the pen of Jessie Lemont and was published in a limited edition 
of 500 copies by the Sunwise Turn Press in 1919. Even though an English 
publisher reprinted the work last year, it is far from being a good translation, 
for much of the text has been garbled beyond recognition, and whole sen- 
tences have been discarded for some unaccountable reason. The first book 
of verse translated was The Life of the Virgin Mary, published for Mr. R. G. L. 
Barrett by Conrad Triltsch at Wiirzburg in 1921. Although it is by no means 
a spectacular piece of work, it is a competent translation which gives the 
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reader an adequate idea of the original, and received the blessing of Rilke, 
who was wont to exclude it from the canon of his valid work. These two 
books were followed by the publication of Die Weise von Liebe und Tod des 
Cornet Christoph Rilke (1927), Die Aufzeichnungen des Malte Laurids Brigge 
(1930), and a variety of other translations printed privately and in several 
periodicals. Duineser Elegien, translated by Edward and Victoria Sackville- 
West into blank verse, appeared in 1931 in a limited edition uniform with 
the German four-volumed de Iuxe edition of Rilke’s verse. Countess Nora 
Purtscher-W ydenbruck’s translation of Geschichten vom lieben Gott was 
issued in 1932. Two years later saw the publication of J. B. Leishman’s 
Poems, followed at regular intervals by Requiem and other Poems (1935), 
Sonnets to Orpheus (1936), Later Poems (1938), and, in conjunction with 
Stephen Spender, Duino Elegies (1939). Reginald Snell’s translation of Briefe 
an einen jungen Dichter (1945) was a fitting prelude to R. F. C. Hull’s Selected 
Letters of Rainer Maria Rilke which was published a year later. During the 
war K.-W. Maurer issued privately-printed translations of the Letters to a 
Young Poet and Letters to a Young Woman (London, The Euston Press). 
With the publication of these volumes English readers had access to a great 
deal of Rilke’s verse and prose, and the way had at last been cleared for his 
assimilation into the English literary consciousness. Rilke’s name had 
already begun to creep into English fiction as early as 1927, for one of the 
characters in Charles Davies’s Welshman’s Way speaks of Reiner [sic!] 
Maria Rilke as being one of his favourite contemporary poets. 

It was but natural that simultaneously with the publication of these 
renderings there should have been some activity in the same field on 
the part of the critics. The number of English reviews and periodicals 
which have published articles on Rilke —they comprise German Life 
and Letters, Times Literary Supplement, London Mercury, Adelphi, Contem- 
porary Review, Criterion, Welsh Review, Listener, Manchester Guardian 
and Observer, to name only the best-known — reveals that the editorial 
staffs of our periodicals have not been lacking in perspicacity. Rilke’s 
qualities as a seer, as a lyricist, symbolist, letter-writer, sage and prose- 
writer were all indicated, while in one article he had even been acclaimed as 
the forerunner of a future poetry. At the same time English scholars were 
making more serious attempts than even in Germany to place him in the 
perspective of his age, and were beginning to make contributions to the 
study of Rilke which may well prove fundamental. Among these I should 
like to mention specifically Eudo C. Mason’s German book on Rilke — why 
has no enterprising publisher thought of issuing an English edition? — which 
was the first study to insist on the necessity of studying Rilke as a poet, rather 
than as good material in support of some of the preconceived notions based 
on the sectarian views current in Germany at the time. Students of Rilke 
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had their disappointments, too, for Professor Butler’s brilliant but un- 
sympathetic biography may well prove to be as distorting and devastating 
to Rilke, as were the books written on Goethe in the early decades of the 
nineteenth century. With such a great background of interest, it would 
have been surprising if English poets had not come under Rilke’s spell, for 
after all poets speak to poets more directly than even to scholars and general 
students. * 


1 Another article by Mr. Morse on ‘Contemporary English Poets and Rilke’ will appear in the July 
number of this journal [Eprrors]. 
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CULTURAL NOTES FROM SWITZERLAND! 
BY A. MUNKE SCHUTZ 


SWITZERLAND is quite generally spoken of as an island of peace — the only 
European country where spiritual and intellectual life continues undisturbed 
by war and economic crises. It was only recently that Charles Morgan 
declared that Switzerland’s noblest task lay in guarding our threatened Euro- 
pean civilization and culture. 

The exhibition of Swiss books in England furnished proof that this task 
is being taken seriously. Of course, no one will wish to assert that Swiss 
publishers are guided solely by the requisites of the cultural mission entrusted 
to them. The number of firms working on a purely commercial basis is 
indeed great, but nevertheless, publishers who run the risk of financial loss 
to publish valuable scientific works should not be overlooked. Looking 
through the catalogue of Swiss books for 1947-48 —a booklet of over 200 
pages — one finds a host of best-sellers in translation, of minor novels and 
cheap anthologies — but also a great number of important scientific works. 
Although only works of literature and literary history can be discussed in 
this context, we will begin by mentioning one publication of general interest, 
the Swiss Lexicon in seven volumes, the first five of which are already ob- 
tainable. Switzerland’s most eminent scholars have collaborated to produce 
this Universal Lexicon, and its appearance is indeed timely, for the latest 
editions of German Encyclopaedias are coloured all too evidently by traces 
of the Nazi ideology. 

The need for a Swiss Lexicon cannot be questioned. On the other hand, 
it seems pertinent to ask whether a new edition of Goethe's works is really 
necessary. For reading the poems, Gétz or Faust, the innumerable classic 
editions are indeed adequate. These more or less accurate reprints do not, 
however, meet the needs of scholarly research. Even the Jubilaumsausgabe 
in forty volumes has now been superseded in more than one respect, and the 
splendid thin paper edition of Goethe’s works, published in seventeen 
volumes by the Insel-Verlag, Leipzig, is out of print. In view of this, the 
appearance of Goethe’s works, letters and conversations — covering in all 
more than twenty-two thousand pages — is awaited with great interest. The 
Artemis Press in Ziirich, and the editor, Ernst Beutler — director of the 
Freies Deutsches Hochstift and Goethe Museum in Frankfurt-on-Main — 
have undertaken an enormous task. They are being assisted by a number of 
the best-known Goethe scholars and experts. The editor will append some 


1 Translated from the German by G. A. Wells. 
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concluding remarks to every single volume, so that any necessary comments 
to the text will be given, in spite of the absence of notes. This edition, which 
we consider worthy of your attention, should, in the main, be available for 
the Goethe Commemoration year of 1949. 

The edition of the collected works of the most significant of Swiss epic 
poets, Carl Spitteler, is also in the hands of the Artemis Press. It is to be 
regretted that this task is connected witha singularly unfortunate controversy, 
which is made the more disagreeable by the participation of political parties. 
Spitteler’s posthumous works are in the possession of the Swiss Confederacy, 
but it was the poet’s wish that the task of compiling a complete edition of his 
works should be entrusted to his friend, Professor Jonas Frankel. For various 
reasons, the Ministry of the Interior was obliged to withhold this task from 
Professor Frinkel; whereupon the latter protested in a series of polemic 
articles, accusing the official editors of falsifying Spitteler’s heritage and of 
‘reducing it to the country’s own intellectual standards’. Finally, we should 
like to make mention of another complete edition, this time of the works of 
the Swiss dramatist, Arnold Ott, whose Festival Plays and historical dramas 
are hardly known at all outside Switzerland. 

Turning now to werks of a scientific nature, Samuel Singer’s Die Sprich- 
worter des Mittelalters, in three volumes, deserves pride of place. Professor 
Singer, formerly Professor of German at the University of Bern, is un- 
questionably one of the best Medievalists of today; his knowledge extends 
over the medieval literature not only of Germany, but also of Europe, and 
even of countries outside Europe. Now an aged scholar of over eighty, he 
has been working for years at his work on Proverbs, and his manuscript has 
already assumed such tremendous proportions that its publication would 
certainly filla dozen folio tomes. The three published volumes thus represent 
only a small selection, and unless adequate funds are forthcoming, it is 
scarcely possible that the complete work will ever appear in book form. 

Before selecting a few works dealing with modern literary problems, we 
must draw your attention to a sharp division in Swiss literary scholarship — 
the cleft between the schools of Bern and Ziirich, between the two scholars 
Fritz Strich and Emil Staiger. English readers will have had the opportunity 
of hearing both approaches, since both these scholars have recently been 
lecturing in England.‘ Since his Grundbegriffe der Poetik, Emil Staiger has 
only published a series of essays under the title of Musik und Dichtung. The 
language of these essays is indeed consummate, but from the point of view of 
literary history, they are of slighter importance. The School in Ziirich, and 
its mouthpiece the periodical Trivium, praised the Grundbegriffe as a work of 
fundamental importance. Scholars in Bern gave it a cooler reception and 
did not spare their criticism. Professor Strich’s circle is unfortunately without 


1 Articles by both scholars will appear shortly in the pages of this journal [Epirors]. 
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the support of a periodical. For this reason, Strich’s latest publications, 
Goethe und die Weltliteratur and Der Dichter und die Zeit, are doubly welcome. 
As Goethe und die Weltliteratur has already been discussed in England and is 
now being translated into English, it will suffice if we discuss the second work. 
In 1928, Fritz Strich published a series of essays under the title of Dichtung 
und Zivilisation. Almost simultaneously, the augmented edition of Klassik 
und Romantik appeared; but from that time Strich published nothing further 
until his Goethe und die Weltliteratur brought his name back on to the book- 
market. His Der Dichter und die Zeit is a compilation of lectures and essays 
which he has composed in the last sixteen years, and treats of the Symbol in 
Poetry, the Baroque, Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, Hélderlin, Byron, Stifter, 
Ricarda Huch and Hesse. The word ‘time’ itself points to a fundamental 
difference between the schools of thought in Bern and Ziirich. For Strich, 
the word ‘time’ has no philosophical implications. Lofty speculations in 
the sphere of stylistic criticism, or attempts to penetrate the nature of poetry 
by invoking the aid of Heidegger or Bergson, are quite foreign to Strich. 
He stands firm on the ground of the only philosophy which seems to him 
of value to literary science — the Phenomenology of Goethe. Thus, he is 
not attempting to throw light on the concept of time in poetry, as Staiger 
has done in one of his books: but time, for Strich, is the living development 
of the actual, and Der Dichter und die Zeit has, as its theme, a great problem. 

‘In the times when chaos threatened — indeed, it still threatens — I wished 
in the name of Poetry to give Scholarship the task of returning to the poets 
the destiny, peculiar to them at such times, of banishing Chaos and of 
assuaging the evil Spirits.’ The work cannot be treated in detail in this 
context, so we will state only our general impression of it, and simply 
say that the author has succeeded admirably in solving the task he set 
himself. 

In reviewing the Swiss theatre we must again confine ourselves to pointing 
out features which are typically Swiss. The professional stage is by no means 
Swiss, for the producers and players are still, in the main, Austrians and 
Germans. Of the Swiss players, we will only mention the one who is 
indisputably the greatest, Heinrich Gretler. He recently celebrated his 
fiftieth birthday. His features are somewhat reminiscent of Ralph Richard- 
son, whose consummate theatrical ability he also shares; both men, too, 
have achieved fame in the part of Falstaff. The question of Swiss dramatists 
is even more difficult than that relating to Swiss actors. It has often been 
asked why Switzerland has no pre-eminent dramatist, and widely differing 
answers have been given. There is much to be said for one such thesis; 
Switzerland, it says, is steeped in security. The country was spared from the 
last two wars, and even before their outbreak it had enjoyed a prolonged 
period of peace. Consequently, the disturbing forces that might go to make 
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a great dramatist are lacking. This, of course, does not mean that there are 
no important dramatists at all, but simply that none has launched out in a 
new direction. Arnold Ott has already been mentioned. He revived the 
Festival Play, but today he is hardly performed at all. The present ‘classic’ 
Swiss playwright is Casar von Arx, whose Verrat von Novara has been 
translated into seven languages and up to the time of writing has had over 
two thousand performances; it has, however, not yet been rendered in 
English. We have no new play from Cisar von Arx. His last work was the 
Reformation Play Die Briider in Christo. 

When confronted with the latest productions of Swiss dramatists one is 
reminded of the theory which holds that the inward peace and security of 
the country precludes all real dramatic art. Ferdinand Schell’s comedy Auf 
Befehl der Kaiserin is, in fact, entirely remote from present-day problems. 
It is an amusing, but otherwise insignificant comedy of errors of the reign 
of Maria Theresa. Arnold H. Schwengeler’s comedy Die Hexenwiese, is 
equally unproblematic, but here the will to open up new paths, or to reopen 
old ones, can be felt at once. Schwengeler, who is literary editor of the 
Swiss daily Der Bund, is attempting to give Tieck’s Romantic Comedy a 
new lease of life. The very opening quite transports us into the spirit of 
German Romantic Comedy. The first act begins by not beginning, much 
to the annoyance of players sitting in the stalls acting the part of spectators. 
The poet comes forward and invites their personal participation on the 
stage. Thus the spectator —in symbolical form — becomes mingled with 
the events of the play; reality is confused with appearance, and this gives us 
the romantic theme of the interpenetration of appearance and being. 
Significant in this connection is the motto of the play, taken from Novalis. 
‘Our life is not a dream, but it ought to, and perhaps can, become one.’ 
A few fundamental observations will serve our purpose better than a résum¢ 
of the play. It is striking that, after writing problem plays such as his 
Niklaus Manuel, Schwengeler should suddenly turn his attention to the 
graceful, carefree world of Tieck or Goldoni (whom he has translated). 
We must ask ourselves how it is that airy lyricism should form the content 
of a stage work, just at a time when the world is full to excess with tragic 
conflict. Did we not think that Neo-Romanticism had already been super- 
seded? Or is it to be reborn in Switzerland almost a generation after its time 
in Vienna? These questions are not easily answered. It is natural for a poet 
to wish to escape from the horrors about him into more radiant realms. 
But Schwengeler is too much a man of this world to lose himself in romantic 
ebullition. It seems rather that he is attempting to treat within the form of 
comedy one of the most pressing problems of modern man — the longing 
for childlike simplicity and for all the loveliness of the world of appearance. 
Strains from reality are ever audible in the magic world of the Hexenwiese; 
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it is simply that the tragedy is resolved by exquisite humour, and by the 
warmth and vitality of youth. 

Max Werner Lenz's play Die Begegnung shows how difficult it is for the 
Swiss to dramatize contemporary history. The play is bold in conception. 
Throughout the whole course of the war, Lenz distinguished himself by his 
determined opposition to the Nazi regime and by his championship of the 
ideals of Swiss democracy. Here, in this play, he has the courage to plead 
the cause of the individual German. Lenz has thereby made an important 
contribution to the discussion of the German problem; but only to its 
discussion, not to its solution. For all his goodwill, honesty and genuine 
humanity, the author does not, in this work, rise above the level of a drama- 
tized newspaper article which in itself is admittedly deep and profound. 
The whole play is taken up with dialogue, and there is a complete lack of 
dramatic tension; for the conflict underlying the work is given from the 
first and leads only to well-meaning phrases, but not to a solution. Lenz’s 
picture of a Swiss meeting his German friends shows in all clarity the conflict- 
ing points of view of our divided age, but is unable to suggest any practical 
way out of the chaos. 

The young dramatist Friedrich Diirrenmatt has also attempted to bring 
contemporary events on to the stage, not however in the calm, lucid manner 
of Max Werner Lenz, but impelled by the agonies of his own soul. His play 
Es steht geschrieben was hissed off the stage at its first performance, but 
nevertheless became the centre of prolonged and general discussion. A 
second work of his, Der Blinde, is soon to be played in Ziirich. It is eagerly 
awaited by the public, who are wondering what Diirrenmatt has produced 
this time. Although he is certainly without the mature judgment of the 
artist, his talent is worthy of attention. His relentless honesty cuts right to 
the heart of the problem, and he is a born fighter — and that, in Switzerland, 
is something very rare. It cannot be decided to-day whether or not he has 
been called to create a new Swiss Drama, but he may certainly be cited to 
show that Switzerland, the island of peace, does not lead to lethargy and 
stagnation, but, on the contrary, awakens keen interest for all the problems 
of the day. Only in so far as it discharges this function can this little 
country rise to its great task of preserving European culture by unremitting 
endeavour. 











NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 
BY C. P. MAGILL 


Doktor Faustus. Das Leben des deutschen Tonsetzers Adrian Leverkiihn, erzahlt 
von einem Freunde. By Thomas Mann. Stockholm: Bermann-Vischer 
Verlag. pp. 773. Fr. 24.80. 

Das gute Recht. By Kasimir Edschmid. Munich: Verlag Kurt Desch. 
pp. 1091. Rm. 15. 

Die Jeromin-Kinder. By Ernst Wiechert. Munich: Verlag Kurt Desch. 2 
vols. pp. 519 and pp. 460. Rm. 8 per vol. 

On the marble cliffs. By Ernst Jiinger. London: John Lehmann. pp. 120. 
7s. 6d. 


It has been said that the novel is soggy with humanity. This is true, in 
a specialized sense, of the four novels under review; they have in common 
a quality which is unmistakably, almost overpoweringly, German. Each is 
an attempt to transmute the crude elements of the German catastrophe in 
the crucible of artistic experience; each is the work of a writer of mature 
years, with a life’s experience of German problems — Thomas Mann is 
now over seventy, Wiechert over sixty, Jiinger and Edschmid in their fifties. 
Taken together, they give the reader a profound insight into the nature of 
the disaster which has overtaken Germany and into the reaction which it has 
caused in the most sensitive minds of the last generation. 

At first sight, Dr. Faustus would seem to lie entirely within the tradition 
of the German novel — half allegory, half ‘Entwicklungsroman’, with a 
minimum of external action and a maximum of reflective cerebration. 
Before long, however, the conventional form is seen to have the same effect 
as an elaborate gilt frame surrounding a Van Gogh landscape. Thomas 
Mann tells the story of Adrian Leverkiihn’s development, decline and fall 
through the mouth of his lifelong friend, Serenus Zeitblom, a retired 
schoolmaster, who sets down his memories during the closing stages of the 
last war. Zcitblom, a man of sixty when he begins his task in 1943, is in a 
sense the most moving figure in the novel. A humanist of the old school, 
who resigned from his profession upon the advent of National Socialism, 
he awaits the end in the Bavarian town of Freising, isolated, estranged from 
his sons, unable to reconcile his conflicting loyalties or to find a ground for 
future hope, finding consolation only in his beloved viola d’amore. Mann 
has contrived to endow him with a degree of sensibility and intelligence 
which makes his account of his friend’s complex musical and spiritual 
development entirely plausible. His precise, slow-moving, pedantic mind 
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forms a perfect lens through which to view the metamorphoses of the 
artist-hero. 

Adrian himself has a disembodied quality — which in no way detracts 
from his symbolic significance and accords well with the remoteness, 
indifference and coldness of his temperament. He comes of a family of 
farmers, living in the Merseburg area and spends his schooldays together 
with Zeitblom in the town of Kaisersaschern an der Saale. Kaisersaschern, 
the apotheosis of the German Kleinstadt, is an influence from which Adrian 
never frees himself and it is to Kaisersaschern that he returns after his 
breakdown to die. 


Hat Kaisersaschern ihn jemals freigegeben? Hat er es nicht mit sich genommen, 
wohin immer er ging, und ist er nicht von ihm bestimmt worden, wann 
immer er zu bestimmen glaubte? Was ist Freiheit? Nur das Gleichgiiltige ist 
frei. Das Charakteristische ist niemals frei, es ist gepragt, determiniert und 


gebunden. 


He lives at this period with his uncle, by profession a maker of musical 
instruments, who discovers in him a latent and precocious musical talent. 
His father, in whom a speculative strain was strong, intends him, however, 
to be the first “Studierte’ of the family, and Adrian, by his own decision, 
becomes a student of theology at Halle. His initiation into the mysteries of 
music while still at school, at the hands of the eccentric Wendell Kretschmar, 
is described in minute detail, as indeed are all the subsequent stages of his 
musical career. In fact the development of his mind is seen largely in 
musical terms and the reader would be well advised to have a pianoforte 
and an edition of Grove within easy reach! 

It is through Kretschmar’s influence that he finally abandons theology and 
devotes himself to composition, recognizing that his original choice had 
been a form of self-mortification, of contritio. He moves to Leipzig and has 
hardly set foot in the city when he falls prey to a passion which is seen, 
much later, to be the first intervention into his life of the powers of darkness. 
They manifest themselves directly to him during a visit to Italy, the episode 
being told with a skill and power which make it one of the most terrifying 
phenomena in German fiction. It occurs precisely half way through the 
novel and forms a watershed in the course of Adrian’s life. Its influence is 
seen in the changed nature of his compositions, which culminate in the 
Apocalipsis cum figuris and the Wehklage Dr. Fausti. It can be seen in his 
disastrous attempts to establish relations with the world of human sensibility 
outside him: they result in the destruction of all through whom he tries to 
effect his release — for the price he has paid for his act with Satan is the 
forfeiture of love. After his return from Italy, he seeks refuge in the Bavarian 
village of Pfeiffering but, although isolated from all major happenings in the 
outside world, the first World War, the rise of National Socialism, his mind 
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and his temperament reflect the disintegration in progress without. Pro- 
gressive ill-health, a succession of emotional shocks, hasten the inevitable 
end. In the year 1930 he assembles his friends around him in Pfeiffering, 
after the manner of Faust in the chap-book, makes his confession in a macabre 
speech in which his dementia first becomes apparent and falls unconscious to 
the ground. He never recovers and dies ten years later at his home in 
Kaisersaschern, at the age of 45, twenty-four years after his first fall from 
grace. 

Such a synopsis can be little more than a travesty of the novel. It does 
no justice to Mann’s brilliant delineation of the intellectual devolution of 
Germany between the wars. The axis of the narrative as it were, is Leipzig- 
Munich, and this choice of location gives the author an opportunity to 
assemble a representative caste of characters, drawn chiefly from the world of 
the arts — musicians, writers, painters and dilettanti— in whom Mann's 
contemporaries will recognize many an original. Nor does it do justice to 
the unobtrusive cunning of the narration; the smooth, lava-like flow of 
Zeitblom’s story is never allowed to come to a standstill; it is interrupted 
from time to time by the insertion of a letter from Adrian or a reported 
conversation or, as in the case of the central episode of the book, by the 
transcript of one of Adrian’s manuscripts. Balance is maintained by the 
development of a subsidiary plot, involving the sisters Ines and Clarissa 
Rodde and based upon that sense of the incongruity of artistic and social 
values which must be accepted as an irremovable item in the furniture of 
Thomas Mann’s mind. Although the theatre of events is bounded by the 
intellect, the events themselves are never abstract. Mann’s ability to sum up 
a character in a phrase shows no sign of decline — witness his description of 
Adrian’s friend, the Anglophile writer Riidiger Schildknapp as ‘ein Roué des 
Potentiellen’ or the inspired monologue of the impresario, Saul Fitelberg, 
who visits the composer in his Bavarian retreat. 

The underlying allegory is handled with great skill. The reader is con- 
scious throughout that he is moving upon two planes, but such is the 
timing of the narrative that he is not permitted to grasp the true significance 
of an event until long after it has occurred. Moreover, the element of 
caprice is strong enough to give verisimilitude to the chain of events. The 
motif, for example, of the fateful hetaera Esmeralda is introduced and 
repeated with that sleight of hand in which Mann has few equals. One's 
fear that here was yet another contribution to what may be called the 
tractarian school of German fiction was soon dispelled. Mann prefaces his 
novel with some lines of Dante which include the plea: 

O Muse, o alto ingegno, or m’ajutate, 
o mente che scrivesti cid ch’io vidi, 
qui si parra la tua nobilitate. 
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His oppression is understandable, for it can have been no easy task to inspire 
with humanity a book whose subject is its absence. 

Kasimir Edschmid’s latest novel lies, by contrast with Dr. Faustus, on a 
single plane — that of the reality of everyday life in Germany during the 
war. If the magnitude is a criterion of the great novel, then Das gute Recht 
deserves the title. Part diary, part roman a clef, but coloured by a sensitive 
imagination, it achieves its effect, which is impressive, by its accumulation 
of significant detail. It is not difficult to understand its success among the 
contemporary German public. The world depicted is not that of the 
concentration camp or the bombed city; it is Edschmid’s concentration upon 
the normal which gives his novel its force. The life of the writer Rotenhahn, 
his wife and family, in the small Bavarian village of Picklingau, from 1941 
until the overrunning of Bavaria by the Americans, is recorded faithfully 
and dispassionately, but without triviality. Their struggle to live, to main- 
tain in some degree traditional standards of behaviour, to preserve their 
children’s health, above all, the stubborn, if unheroic struggle against the 
‘Regime’ which pervades the smallest details of their daily existence — these 
elements form the substance of the book. 

The chief cause of their spiritual and physical discomfort is the family of 
evacuees which invaded their retreat, headed by Captain Ziema, an agent of 
the ‘Regime’ — surely one of the most loathly characters ever engendered 
by a novelist’s mind. Although Ziema brings no serious disaster upon 
them — his chief contribution to their unhappiness is the incessant music- 
making in which he, with his family of daughters, indulges — he gains the 
stature of a symbol, personifying that sense of possible catastrophe and 
insecurity which is the background of the book. 

The Rotenhahns find themselves the centre of a curious, yet typical, group 
of characters, mainly retired and elderly, who observe, in varying degrees 
of isolation, the progress of the war: the eighty-year-old diplomat, once 
Foreign Minister under the Republic, rigid of mind — ‘the type who can 
be changed neither by heaven nor by hell’, who has come to terms of a 
sort with the ‘Regime’; the ex-ambassador Baron von Eibschiitz and his 
wife and that remarkable couple, the Betonis. Betoni, son of an actor 
favoured by the Wittelsbachs, a soldier by profession and a country gentle- 
man by accident, enjoys a brief hour of glory after the American occupation, 
when he is appointed Mayor. His activities in this role give substance to 
Rotenhahn’s lament: ‘for a while we were oppressed by the unjust. And 
now we are oppressed by the just.’ 

The military disasters of the war leave Picklingau virtually untouched. 
The Rotenhahns follow the course of events chiefly through the medium 
of wireless reports. Each new development gives Edschmid an opportunity 
to discuss the significance of what is happening in the outside world. 
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Although primarily of interest to the German reader, to whom the author's 
disquisitions will no doubt have the force of novelty, Edschmid’s interpreta- 
tions of world affairs have a more general value, for they are informed by 
a shrewd judgment and an extensive first-hand knowledge of countries 
other than his own. The oppressive sense of isolation which pervades the 
book lifts on one or two occasions, when the Rotenhahns are visited by an 
acquaintance in the Swiss diplomatic service. Through him they are made 
aware of the neutral standpoint — but also of the disturbing indifference of 
opinion abroad to the distinction between individual and collective guilt. 
To Rotenhahn’s protest that he feels himself personally guiltless, Handorn 
makes the painfully true reply: “That interests nobody. I know that you are 
innocent. For my part, I would willingly proffer you an olive branch when 
the war is over. Wars are not, however, waged with moral declamations, 
but with explosive projectiles. And the sequel to the explosions takes the 
form of chains of thought and actions which do not bother to investigate, 
with microscopic exactitude, who deserves the olive branch and who must 
foot the bill. The account will be tendered and somebody will have to pay. 
That is appalling, but that is the reality. There is only one solution to it all: 
that there should be no more wars.’ 

Rotenhahn’s immediate problems are settled by the close of the war. 
The subsequent arrival of a body of German officers, prisoners of war who 
are billeted on his house, enriches the book with a gallery of skilfully-drawn 
portraits. Edschmid does not miss the opportunity to formulate his opinions 
on the resistance movement within the Wehrmacht and on the nature of 
the concept ‘honour’. As the book moves to its end, his own system of 
values is expressed with increasing clarity; it is founded upon a belief in the 
virtue of justice, of law in its widest sense, from which the title of the novel 
is derived. It is understood both in a good and in an evil sense. The phrase 
is first used by none other than Ziema and its final application is also to 
Ziema — who contrives to save his skin and who will, Rotenhahn fears, 
transmit to his children his brutality, complacency, lust for possession and 
belief in his ‘just rights’. As a counter to this arrogant individualism, 
Edschmid has little to offer other than faith in a new generation and in the 
enduring virtue of the German spirit: 


Wenn der deutsche Geist noch einmal aus seinen innersten und eigensten 
Kraften gegen diese grosse Vergewaltigung reagiert, dann sind wir gerettet. 
Wenn nicht — nicht. 


The wayward and discursive nature of Das gute Recht gives it a certain 
freshness of appeal. In Ernst Wiechert’s Die Jeromin-Kinder we are once more 
upon familiar ground. The career of the hero, Jons Ehrenreich Jeromin, is 
traced from childhood to maturity; the landscape is that of East Prussia, 
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Wiechert’s homeland. The novel has an earthy flavour, but only a faint 
whiff of Blut und Boden assails the reader’s nostrils. It is, however, pitched in a 
high emotional key and interspersed with lyrical passages which may be 
distasteful to some. Possibly its chief charm to the non-German reader will 
be its evocation of the village of Sowirog, its inhabitants and the forests, 
moors and lakes which surround it: the mysterious tone of a landscape which 
lies upon the fringe of the German world is recaptured and reproduced with 
great skill. Its range extends, of course, beyond these rustic boundaries; 
Jons Jeromin’s career, at school, in the first World War, and as a medical 
student, brings him into touch with precisely those facets of society which 
are not illuminated in either Das gute Recht or Dr. Faustus. The nucleus of 
the narrative is, however, Sowirog; it ends just before the outbreak of the 
last war, with the appearance in the village street of the first tank and its 
future fate is left to the imagination of the reader. As Wiechert says in his 
epilogue, the third volume of his novel was written by history. 

Wiechert has, however, tried to give his story a remote and timeless 
atmosphere; there are few chronological landmarks, no direct references to 
those political developments which affect so rudely both the village and the 
Jeromin family. Events in the world without serve chiefly to underline the 
sterling character of Jons Jeromin himself. While Thomas Mann records, 
and Kasimir Edschmid records and hopes, Ernst Wiechert is concerned to 
proclaim a faith: his creed would seem to be that the highest values can be 
realized only in a small and simple community and through the exercise 
of the well-tried virtue of self-sacrifice. He is both a master of his craft and 
a respected personality in contemporary Germany; what he has to say 
cannot be lightly dismissed. But the disturbing thought arises that it 
was the prevalence, on a world-wide scale, of the virtues upheld by him 
which prolonged and intensified the evils which he abhors: that the spiritual 
claustrophobia engendered in a thousand Sowirogs made their inhabitants 
an all too easy prey. 

In the three novels discussed one can see a reluctance to force particulars 
upon a public only capable of assimilating its recent experiences in a general- 
ized and symbolic form. Ernst Jiinger’s Auf den Marmorklippen shows a 
similar tendency, probably dictated, however, by the circumstances of its 
publication — it first appeared in Germany in 1939. It has now been pub- 
lished in a translation by Stuart Hood which, as far as can be judged without 
teference to the original, reproduces skilfully Jiinger’s highly individual and 
colourful style. It is a parable in which the nature and latent evil of tyranny 
are portrayed in dream-symbolism which has the effect of giving the events 
described something more than a local, German, significance. The topo- 
graphical structure is built of elements drawn from the Bodensee, from Italy 
and from South America, but the world of the Great Marina, the neighbour- 
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ing Burgundian Marches, the Campagna and the distant Alta Plana, in which 
the narrator finally seeks refuge, are as spaceless as the action is timeless. The 
inhabitants of this strange universe, the race of Mauretanians in whom can 
be seen a development of Jiinger’s ‘Arbeiter’, personalities like Braquemart, 
who dies at his own hand through taking poison, Belovar, waging war upon 
the Chief Ranger whose forest hordes threaten to overrun the vineyards 
amid which the narrator lives — are both more and less than human. An 
outline of the action, the struggle against the Great Ranger in which the 
narrator is caught up, to be snatched away from his study of plants and 
flowers in the Rue-Garden Hermitage, could not convey the skill with 
which Jiinger evokes the image of a civilization, already undermined in the 
course of an unjust war, breaking up under the impact of calculated evil. 
The visit of the narrator and his friend to the flaying-house at Kdppels-Bleek, 
the death of Braquemart — these have a remarkable, if local, prophetic 
significance. But the process symbolized by Jiinger must be taken as extend- 
ing far beyond the vineyards of the Great Marina and the Campagna. 
Jiinger’s works, from In Stahlgewittern (1920) onwards, have mirrored the 
development of a mind in many ways characteristic of its environment. 
He is now the subject of much controversy among Germans of the younger 
generation who feel that sooner or later a decision must be taken concerning 
the values which he has come to champion. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Verlag Kurt Desh. Miinchen. (Munich: Romanstrasse 7.) Verlags- 
Verzeichnis 1945-47. 

Das gute Recht and Die Jeromin-Kinder, published by this firm, are books 
remarkable for the excellence of their production and are an example of the 
speed with which German publishers, given an opportunity, have overcome 
their difficulties. The publications of the Desch Verlag cover a wide field — 
fiction, lyric poetry, drama, art books are included — and its catalogue well 


repays study. 


Erbe und Zukunft. Zeitschrift fiir Literatur, Musik, Geschichte und Philosophie. 
Quarterly. Ed. Willy Verkauf. (Vienna: 4. Suttnerplatz 8.) $18.50 
yearly. Obtainable direct from publisher or from Lola Meyer, 34 Lan- 
hill Road, London, W.9, and E. Nelles, 14 Dominion Street, Finsbury, 
London, E.C.2. 


The current number contains, besides many valuable reprints, numerous 
original items, including poems by Franz Theodor Csokor and Hans 
Leithelm. 
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Neues Europa. Halbmonatschrift fiir Volkerverstdndigung, Kultur, Kunst, Politik, 
Wirtschaft. (Walter Lehming Verlag, Hann, Miinden.) Rm. 1.50 per 
number. 


The current number contains contributions by German, British and 
American writers, mainly on questions of the day, together with a useful 
section on new books. 


The Gate. International Review of Literature and Art in English and German. 
Vol. I, No. 4. Ed. Margaret Greig and Rudolf Jung. (Oxford: Pen in 
Hand Publishing Co. Ltd., St. Michael’s Street, Oxford.) Quarterly. 
10s. yearly. 


The December 1947 number of this review contains articles by Storm 
Jameson on W. H. Auden, by Humphry Trevelyan on Goethe, by K. W. 
Maurer on Heine, and examples of the work of six contemporary German 
poets. 


Translation. A Collection of newly translated work. Spanish, French, Czech, 
Dutch, Hebrew, Croatian, Spanish-American, Latin, Estonian, Portuguese, 
Russian, Greek, German, Brazilian, Italian. Second Series. Ed. Neville 
Braybrooke and Elizabeth King. (London: Phoenix Press, 1947, pp. 
120.) ros. 6d. 


The German section of this invaluable publication contains 23 items — 
translations of familiar and unfamiliar poets ranging from Georg Trakl and 
Franz Werfel to Heinrich von Mohrungen. 








LETTER FROM GERMANY 


Tue shortest day of the year has passed and with it half the winter. Though 
there have been a few falls of snow we have so far been spared the severe 
cold that by this time last year had long set in. Indeed, the weather has been 
so mild that those concerned for health or for harvest are hoping for a reason- 
able spell of frost in the near future. 

The London Conference of Foreign Ministers has also passed into history. 
Its failure may be said to have produced remarkably little outward effect, 
even where reactions to these issues are specially sensitive. Three reasons 
may perhaps be suggested for this. First, the failure was by most people 
taken for granted long in advance; Moscow took some of the surprise and 
sting out of Paris, and Paris most of both out of London. Secondly, these 
are matters that are not spoken about as they were, though none the less 
deeply felt and brooded over. And thirdly, thoughts and feelings had at the 
time already begun to focus upon Christmas with all that it means even in 
a shattered Germany, and were to that extent diverted from current issues. 

And Christmas itself has come and gone, but not without breathing its 
consolation to those who are almost despairing of humanity. Even here in 
the midst of gloom the miracle has happened again. Through all the fight- 
ings and fears that divide men one from another the spirit that unites has 
welled up again and lived visibly for a moment. Once again, thought of 
self has yielded to thought of others. Once again, the struggle for existence 
has been shot through with a glimpse of the peace that the world cannot 
give. Once again, those who only took have given, and given freely. I 
spent ‘Heiliger Abend’ with a dear young German friend of mine at his 
home; and the peculiar beauty and serenity of the evening, the walk through 
the snow afterwards to church, the crowds of worshippers and the music 
of Midnight Mass all cast their ancient spell once again, and the ruins and 
the wretchedness, the zones and the frontiers and the conferences faded for 
a while into unreality in memory of the Child of Bethlehem. 


A GLANCE AT STUDENT LIFE 


Previous letters have tried to give some account of universities in general. 
It may be of interest to follow this up with a brief glance at some of the 
difficulties with which students may have to cope. The following informa- 
tion was put at my disposal by a professor of my acquaintance with reference 
to conditions at his own university which is badly damaged in a badly 
damaged town (I omit reference to the food situation, as this is already fairly 


well known). 
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Of a representative group of 100 students questioned as to their condition 
this winter: 


79 had no warmth in their rooms. 
83 had no bulb for their reading lamp. 
34 had to share a room with others. 
4 lived in a refugee camp. 
78 had no suitable or not sufficient paper for their work. 
74 possessed less than 10 books each all told. 
22 had no warm socks of any sort. 
34 had no watch of any kind. 
29 had no comb. 


Most of the students have only one usable set of clothes, mending 
materials being almost unobtainable and such things as buttons, shoelaces, 
braces, etc., irreplaceable. The soap ration as such is enough for one hand- 
wash per day and one general wash per fortnight. In bad weather lecture 
audiences dwindle greatly because of the condition of footwear. 

To get into most lectures at all a student must arrive a good half-hour 
early. And once in, he has as often as not to stand with not even enough 
room to write on the back of the person in front of him. 

Travelling to and fro occupies two to four hours daily, and in 35 per cent 
of the cases questioned is done on foot because public conveyances are 
overcrowded and bicycle tyres, etc., are unobtainable. Travelling time can 
normally never be spent profitably in reading, either because of over- 
crowding or because there is no light. Travelling conditions in trams and 
trains are such as often to cause damage to clothing which the already 
ill-clad student cannot afford. 

Conditions will, of course, vary from university to university, from 
locality to locality, here a little better and there a little worse. But a struggle 
of mind and will over matter is here being fought out which cannot be 
watched without astonishment and humility. 


WoORKERS AND ACCIDENTS 


From conditions among students let us shift our glance for a moment to 
some of the changes and chances of the life of workers in general. As I was 
recently contemplating the very dilapidated condition of some German 
tramcars and lorries, my thoughts ran from these to the present state of 
machines and machinery in general in Germany and its effect on the human 
beings whose livelihood and well-being are dependent on them. In response 
to some inquiries made on the question of accidents among workers in 
general I was able to collect some information about the situation in Berlin 
city area itself. (The Bericht des Hauptamtes fiir Arbeitsschutz for the year 
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October 1945 to September 1946, issued by the City Magistrat, makes 
interesting reading. ) 

Accidents of all kinds have clearly increased by leaps and bounds. There 
would seem to be the following main reasons for this: (a) the effect of the 
general food situation on the physical condition of the workers, tending to 
increased carelessness, (b) the faulty condition of machinery and vehicles in 
need of repair (damaged structure, lack of safety devices, etc.), and (c) in- 
adequacy of lighting due to boards in windows where glass should be, and 
shortage of electric light bulbs. Insufficient heating in cold weather and of 
ventilation for those exposed to fumes have also had increasingly deleterious 
effects on the workers’ health. 

In Berlin the total number of accidents of all kinds reported during the 
year 1945-46 was 108,638 (compared with the figure of 67,035 in 1936); and 
here it has to be remembered that the volume and extent of work have been 
very considerably less than in 1936. The total figure given above involved 
78,478 men, 25,053 women, 4579 young people and 528 fatalities To take 
one concrete case, in the building trade there were 10,977 accidents, involv- 
ing 7056 men, 3801 women and 120 fatalities. On the other hand, I under- 


stand that those in charge of the railway system are astonished at the few |. 


railway accidents there have been. 


OPERA, THEATRE, CINEMA 


From these few glances at the drab and gloomy material side of life we 
may take a look at a happier sphere. 

Something about cultural life in general has already been said in a previous 
letter. To attempt to give anything like a complete picture of the operas, 
plays and films that have been running in Germany as a whole since the war 
ended would be a hopeless task. It is difficult to do more than offer some 
general comments and give some examples which will necessarily be 
limited to one’s own area of experience and sources of information. 

The following general observations would on the whole seem to be 
justified. (1) In opera, while Verdi and Mozart have held their own, 
Wagner has, except for one or two works, beat a pretty general retreat, 
and the gap has been filled by composers such as Tschaikowsky, Rossini, 
Weber, Bizet, Strauss, Humperdinck and others. (2) In the theatre there 
has been, as might be imagined, a considerable resuscitation of works that 
have been forbidden or out of favour, also a considerable increase in the 
production of non-German plays, older and more modern. (3) In the 
cinema, among non-German films the American film is finding the French 
film an increasingly serious rival, and indeed in Berlin has been almost 
ousted by it. 

When we turn from the general to the particular we should undoubtedly 
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find that programmes and shades of emphasis differ in different areas. 
Precisely for that reason, perhaps, it may be of interest to consider the 
situation in Berlin which has hitherto maintained something of a really 
international character, and from which it has in a sense been possible to 
look out of several windows. 


Opera. The current programmes (period January 4-13) at the two 
chief opera houses in Berlin are at follows: 
Staidtische Oper 


Deutsche Staatsoper 
(British Sector) 


(Russian Sector) 

Jan. 

4 Aida (Verdi). Eugen Onegin (music by Tschai- 
kowsky). 


§ Der Freischiitz (Weber). Tiefland (d’ Albert). 

6 Josephs Legende (R. Strauss). Pique Dame (Tschaikowsky). 

7 Aida (Verdi). Rigoletto (Verdi). 

8 Carmen (Bizet). Entfiihrung aus dem Serail (Mozart). 
Q Der Barbier v. Sevilla (Rossini). Pique Dame (Tschaikowsky). 

10 Tod und Verkldrung (R. Strauss). La Traviata (Verdi). 


Jeanne @Arc auf dem Scheiter- 
haufen (Szenisches Oratorium 
von A. Honegger). 

11 Cavaleria Rusticana (Mascagni). 


Hansel und Gretel (Humperdinck). 
Der Bajazzo (Leoncavallo). 


Hoffmann’s Erzahlungen (Offenbach). 
12 Martha (v. Flotow). Der fliegende Hollander (Wagner). 
13 Othello (Verdi). Der Wildschiitz (Lortzing). 

At smaller houses, Joh. Strauss’s Fledermaus and Franz Lehar’s Die lustige 
Witwe are being given throughout the period. 


Theatre. Current programmes include the following: 

German classics. | Goethe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris and Stella. 

Schiller’s Kabale und Liebe. 

Lessing’s Nathan der Weise. 

Kleist’s Der zerbrochene Krug. 

oe Zuckmayer’s Der Hauptmann von Kopenick. 

C. Sternheim’s Die Hose. 

Axel v. Ambesser’s Das Abgriindige im Herrn Gerstenberg. 

Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet and The Taming of the 
Shrew. 

Moliére’s Tartu ffe. 

English. G. B. Shaw’s Androcles and the Lion and 
Captain Brassbound’s Conversion. 

American. Three Men on a Horse (Holm and Abbott). 


Modern German 


plays. 


Non-German 
classics. 


Modern non- 


German plays. 
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Three further non-German plays may be mentioned as having attracted 
great attention: Der Schatten, a fairy tale by Jewgeniv Schwarz, a Russian 
author; Der trojanische Krieg findet nicht statt (Giradoux’s La guerre de Troie 
n’aura pas lieu) and Wir sind einmal davon gekommen (Thornton Wilder’s 
The Skin of our Teeth). 

There may be said to be in Germany to-day a considerable revival of 
interest in dramatics. Schools of dramatic art are well attended, and oftener 
than one might expect one finds some local enthusiast with expert knowledge 
who has gathered together a company of young amateurs under some such 
name as ‘Junge Biihne’ who have acquired the use of a hall and stage and 
put on regular programmes. These performances, despite the material 
frustrations of the times, sometimes reach a high standard (I think of a group 
that I knew in Goslar); and they serve as ways in which here and there 
latent talent among the youth is given a chance to emerge and unfold. 

Cinema. In this vast field it will perhaps be best to confine attention to a 
few films that have had a considerable effect. Here, at least in Berlin, the 
palm goes easily to the French with films such as “Symphonie pastorale’, 
‘Cage aux rossignols’, “Enfants du paradis’, “Silence est d’or’ and “Panique’. 
In respect both of technique and of content the French films seem to be 
arousing the greatest interest and appreciation, and that despite the doubts 
that always accompany synchronization and captions. Of English films, 
‘Henry V’ drew packed houses in Berlin while it lasted (it had only a short 
run), and to a less extent “Caesar and Cleopatra’. A comment frequently 
heard on English films is that they rely too much on ‘externals’ such as 
lavish and expensive scenery, or startling effects or atmosphere of the 
uncanny or melodramatic kind; and these are felt too often to conceal a 
poverty of thought or design. 


MODERN ART IN BADEN-BADEN 


An interesting exhibition of some importance of modern German art has 
recently been held in the Kurhaus in Baden-Baden (French zone). From all 
four occupation zones works of art (oil paintings, water colours, drawings 
and sculpture) of over 120 artists living or recently dead were brought 
together. The emphasis lay on the youngest generation of artists, but 
others represented included Ernst Barlach, Kathe Kollwitz, Georg Kolbe, 
Edwin Scharff, Paul Klee, Erich Heckel, Alfred Kubin, Ernst Ludwig 
Kirchner and Oskar Schlemmer. Berlin seems to have been most numer- 
ously represented, with names such as Carl Hofer, Max Pechstein and Max 
Kraus; and second after Berlin Munich, with works by Karl Cas»ar, Ernst 
Geitlinger and Xavier Fuhr. It was planned for the exhibition to tour the 
country later. 
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ted ‘A BEAM IN Darkness; LET IT GROW’ 


~ There is an old saying that it is better to light a candle than to curse the 
we darkness. Many hopeful and trusting souls in Germany today are lighting 


or trying to light or keep alight candles in the realm of the spirit. Here is 
tof} an example from Berlin. A tiny booklet has just appeared, published by 
. Wolff’s Biicherei, Berlin-Friedenau. The compiler, Andreas Wolff, offers 


rw it with a short foreward from which I quote: 
uch Ich lege dieses schmale Bandchen zu Weihnachten 1947 den Freunden und 
and Begleitern in die Hinde. Wahrend der letzten zwei Jahre versuchte ich, die 
rial neue deutsche und die bis dahin in Deutschland iiberhaupt noch unbekannte 
oup Dichtung der Welt nach Massgabe der schwierigen Zeitlaufe meinen Kunden 
ane vorzulegen. Was war aber fiir einen Buchhandler, der mehr als ein Buchver- 
kaufer sein wollte, zu tun, wenn wichtige Werke noch nicht als Buch fiir den 
Leserkreis erreichbar waren? Hier musste das lebendige Wort der Mittler sein, 
ok und so entstanden die Lese-und Vortragsabende in den Réumen meiner 
the Buchhandlung ... Und fiir diesen Kreis der Freunde haben wir auf den fol- 
ile’, genden Seiten besonders denkwiirdige Abschnitte aus unseren Vortrigen 
ue. ausgewahlt ... So wird dieses Memorial eine Erinnerung an den bisherigen 
» be Weg sein, michte aber auch als ein Merkbuch fiir die Weiterwanderung be- 
ubts trachtet werden. 
-_ Then follow extracts from the readings that have taken place in the book- 
oh shop. These include passages from German, French and English authors, 
- selected and for the most part also read by one of the actors at the Deutsches 


7 Theater, Wolfgang Kiihne, who has closely co-operated with Herr Wolff 
the Fin this venture. They range over works by Charles Morgan, T. S. Eliot, 


al a Paul Claudel, Jean Paul Sartre, Vercors, Stefan Zweig, Carl J. Burckhardt 
and others and include the fine correspondence between Jacques Maritain 
and Jean Cocteau on art and religion. A little book, a small effort, perhaps, 
and one of many; but a proof that the lamplighters are at work. 
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